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27,674 acres or 1:54 per cont. were rice land, and 1,718,888 acres or 
95°96 per cent were dry-crop land. 

Though lange holdings are found in many villages the holdings ara 
rule are small. They are also so divided among members of different ' 
families that the entries in the Government books are not a complete 
guide to tho average size of a holding. Inthe hilly west, where the 
chief grains are rice, ndgli, and other coarse grains, which require | 
great attention and labour, the holdings are generally smaller than in | 
the east. In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of | 
holdings was 227,871 with an average area of about nine acres. Of 
the whole number, 86,193 were holdings of not more than five acres; 
43,898 were of six to ten acres ; 45,359 of eleven to twenty acres; 
30,677 of twenty-one to fifty acres; 11,340 of thirty-one to forty 
acres; 7575 of forty-one to fifty acres; 2739 of fifty-one to one 
hundred acres; seventy-six of 101 to 200 acres; thirteen of 201 to 
300 acres; and one above 300 acres. More than 100 acres of dry- 
crop land is considered a large holding, fifty to 100 acres is consi- 
dered a middle-sized holding, and less than twenty-five acres is 
considered a small holding : 

Poona Hoipiwas, 1882-83. 
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As in other famine districts farm stock considerably decreased ir 
1876-77, and has not yet reached its former level. In 1875-76, the 
year before the famine, the stockincluded 21,857 carts, 63,629 ploughs, 
288,759 bullocks, 160,097 cows, 12,107 he-buffaloes, 45,765 she. 
buffaloes, 12,790 horses including mares and foals, 4932 asses, and 
842,081 sheep and goats! According to the 1882-88 returns the 
farm stock included 21,044 carts, 52,630 ploughs, 227,619 bullocks 
144,949 cows, 12,084 he- buffaloes, 40,646 she-buffzloes, 11,163 horset 
including mares and foals, 6745 asses, and 289,688 sheep and goats 
The details are : 


qattormee ane asses, though almoet never used for Geld purposes, are wrually clan 
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generation. Colonel Sykes mentions a cart called jang or jun 
used for carrying manure. It was a common cart with a 

of nirgundi, Vitex trifolia, and tur, Cajanus indicus, stems tied 
the top of it, In 1886 Lieutenant Gaisford, of the Revenue Si 
planned a new cart with high light wheels and a light body. 
new carts wero first made at Tembhurni in Sholépur and 
craftsmen of the villages round were trained to repair them! J 
first very few landholders would buy the new carts. Afterwards 
opening of roads which did away with the necessity of very hea 
and massive carts, and the abolition of transit duties which made 
possible to carry local produce to distant markets, increased tht 
nuraber of carta in Indépur from 291 in 1835-36 to 1165 or 300 
cent in 1865-66, in Bhimthadi from 273 in 1840-41 to 1011 or 
per cent in 1870-71, in Pabal from 754 in 1840-41 to 1304 or 
per cent in 1870-71, in Haveli from 1146 in 1840-41 to 2284 
99°80 per cent in 1871-72, and in Purandhar from 191 in 1848 to 5 
or 202 per cent in 1878. In spite of the opening of the railway, 
which greatly reduced the number of carts employed in lo 
journeys, the latest returns show a total of 18,821 carts througl 
the district. The present carts cost £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80) and hold 
ten to twenty hundredweights (16-30 mans). They are drawn 
one pair of bullocks, and are chiefly made of bdbhul and teak w 
by local carpenters. 















A field is not ploughed every year. In dry-crop lands thorough 
ploughing is rare. The usual ‘practice both in the west and in the 
east is to plough the shallower black and light soils every other 

ear, on tho alternate years going over the land only with the 

oe or kulav. Many deep heavy soils are ploughed not oftener 
than once in four or five years. in the in terval thehoe or perhaps 
the harrow ig used. Early or kharif land is ploughed in December, 
January, and February, and the hoe is used to break the surface 


* immedistely before sowing. As tho sol is lighter, the heavy eastora 


plough with six or eight pairs of bullocks is not required in the west. 





1 Bombay Government Selections, CLI, 38-34, 
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practice for Kunbis to cart and handle this manure, which not: 
years ago they heldin horror. The manure is sold in the tren 
about three carts or one ton for 2s. (Re.1). In 1874-75, the 
when the right bank Mutha canal was opened, the quantity of 
drette turned out by the Poona municipality was 2220 cubic } 
and the value realised was £76 12s. (Rs. 766) ; in 1881-82 the qua 
tarned out was 11,760 cubic yards and its value £3077 
(Rs. 30,776). Cowdung is used only by those who have 1 
fed cattle or who are rich enough to buy it. As cowdung < 
are the fuel of Poona most of the cowdung within tw 
miles of the city is carefully stored, made into cakes, and se 
large cartloads to Poona where it is also used for burning 
dead.’ In dry land and in watered lands in outlying towns 
villages, cowdung, goat and sheep dung, stable-litter, and vi 
refuse are the chief manures. The dung and urine of sheep: 
valuable manure and owners of flocks are hired to graze 
aheep in fields for two or three nights at a time. Dhar 
usually wander from village to village in a regular yearly cit 
in the plains during the rains and cold weather, and in the 
during the hot months. They are paid by the husbandmen to 
their sheep in their fields. In some places they get only their 
in other places where gardens abound as much as 1s. or 2s. (Re. 
is paid for one night of a hundred sheep. No chemical or imp 
manures are used, but the district officials are making experiv 
with bone-dust. 

Watered land is of two classes, motasthal or bag-watered, 

étasthal or channel-watered. Well or bag irrigation is of ; 
importance in Indépur and other drought-stricken parts of the 

‘Wells used for irrigation are circular, eight to ton feet acros: 
twenty to fiftyfeet deep. They are sometimes pitched with bri 
stone and mortar, more usually they are lined with dry cut-s 
aud frequently they are built only on the side on which the b 
worked. An unpitched well costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-20 
well lined with dry stone £25 to £50 (Rs. 250-500), and 
brick or stone and mortar £40 to £200 (Rs. 400 - 2000). 
water is raised in a leather-bag or mot, one half of which is 
foot broad and is stretched open at tho mouth by an iron ring 
other end is much narrower and is not stretched. A thick rc 
fixed to the centre of two stout bars, which, at right angles to 
other, cross the broad mouth of the bucket, and is passed o 
small wheel some four fect above the lip of the water-troug 
thdrole where it is supported by a rough wooden frame. A se 
thinner rope is fastened to the small mouth of the bucket 
passed over a roller which works on the lip of the trough. 
these ropes are fastened to a yoke drawn by oxen. ‘The length o 
ropes is so adjusted that the narrow half of the bucket doubles 


‘the broad half and in passing up or down the well the two mouth 





1 Not even cowdung cakes escape adulteration. There are two kinds of cor 
cakes the kanshen or pure cake and the rdlahen or mixed cake half earth ar 
cowdung. Mr. J.G,Moore:C.8- --- 
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Pétasthal or channel-watering from the great saving of labour 
far more profitable than well-watering. At the same time it 
much less common as the number of sites with a sufficient head 
water and command of land is limited. The chief channel water-works 
are across the Mina at Kusur, Vaduj, and Néréyangaon, whi 
water respectively twenty-five, seventy-eight, and 367 acres of garded 
land. The Nérdyangaon work is of some magnitude, tho irrigati 
channels being two miles in length. None of these last through 
year; the supply in almost all’ cases fails in February or March] 
Whero sugarcane and other twelve-montherops aro grown the chan 
supply is eked out from wells. Except the Government canals, 
channel water-works on a large scale are hardly known. The majority 
of the dams.or bandhdrde are built of mud, and are renewed every 
year after the rains. A masonry dam which commands 500 to 600 
acres and has cost £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000-4000) is considered a. 
work. The channels are not bridged, hedged, or otherwise shelter 
and the village cattle and carts cause much injury and waste 
When the water in the river begins to fall below the level of the 
dam or channel head itis usual, if the distance is not great, to lift 
the water into the channel by a large wooden shovel or scoop hang 
by aope at the proper level from a rough tripod of sticks, "The sop 
is swung to and fro by one or two men in such a way as at each swin 
to scoop up and throw small quantity of water into the cl 

This method does not raise water more than a foot or eighteen 
inches, but is useful when perhaps only one watering is required to 
complete the irrigation of a crop. The wells are the property of 
individuals, but the channel water is shared by all who originally 
built or who yearly rebuild the dam. ‘The shares are portioned out 
in time, hours or days. This system of division by time works 
smoothly. The arrangement is superintended and regulated by 
one or more men called pdtkaris or channel-keepers who prevent 
disputes and keep the canals in working order. They are paid 
sometimes by grants of land and more often by small shares of 
garden produce. 

1 The chief water-works made or repaired by the British Govern 
ment are the Mutha and Nira canals, and the Késurdi, Métoba, 
Shirsuphal, and Bhédalvddi reservoirs. Of these the Mutha and 
Nira canals draw their supply from the Mutha and Nira rivers 
which rise in the Sahyddris and have a never failing flow of water. 
The Métoba reservoir is fed from the right bank Mutha canal; the 
remaining reservoirs entirely depend on local rain. No landholders 
are forced to make use of water. Landholders who wish to have water 
apply tothe subordinate resident on the works, and, either at the 
time of asking or af some later time, sign a form showing for how 
long and for what crop water is required. At the end of the season 
the areas watered are measured by the canal staff and the area 
and the charges sanctioned by Government are shown in a form which 
is sent to the Collector to recover the amount, The water rates, 


i 





1 The Poona Water Works Account owes much to corrections and additions by 
‘Mr, W. Clorko, M.Inst.C.E., Executive Engineor for Irrigation, Poona. 
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94,080 acres, the whole of which suffers from scanty and 
rainfall! The left bank canal is eighteen miles long, 
a short distance beyond Kirkeo. It commands an area 
acres and the full supply discharge at the head is 88°5 cubio 
the second. The area which the complete scheme commanded 
thus 150,700 acres which by shortening the right-bank canal 
been reduced to 97,580 acres. Besides providing water for 
parched tract of country, the work furnishes an abundant supply: 
pure drinking water to the city and cantonmont of Pons, 
owder Works at Kirkee, and the numerous villages along the 
of the canals.? 





imho details of the rainfall at six places on the canal during the three years: 
1881 are: 


Mutha Canals Rainfalt, 1879-1881. 
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June 508 on 
July 200 sr 
‘August 204 500 
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October 218 238 
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2The Poona Municipality pays £1000 (Rs. 10,000) » year for the supply of absal 
unlimite 


“Ta0,000 gallons dally delivered at, the, canal-benk, ‘This supply | 


‘Any excess is charged 44d, (3 as.) the 1000 gallons, 
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Fife is formed by a masonry dam founded on solid 
‘he dam is of partly coursed and partly uncoursed rabble 
and is one of the largest works of its kind in the 
Exclusive of the waste weir which is 1393 fect long, the 
3087 feet long and rises ninety-nine fect above the river 
ae greatest: height above the foundation level is 107 fect. 
est of the waste weir is cleven feet below the top of the dam. 
atents of the reservoir are 4911 millions of cubic feet and the 
the water surface is 3535 acres or 54 square miles, To gain 
nt elevation to command the station of Voona and the country 
i, the bed of the canals is fixed at fifty-nine feet above the 
ved or bottom of the reservoir. The volume of water stored 
the canal level is 3161 millions of cubic feet. At the site 
dam the river has a catchment arca of 196 squaro miles. 
ran average season it is calculated that the reservoir will 
teen times. The canals are completely bridged and regulnted 
‘hout. The right-bank canal is navigable in the ten miles 
ona. In the tenth mile the water-supply for the city is 
off. To avoid interfering with the buildings and tho 
ground, the canal is carried through tho station of Poona 
» tunnels. On leaving the first tunnel in the centre of tho 
ment, there is a drop in the canal bed. By means of an 
hot wheel this fall is used to drive pumps for raising the water 
pply of the cantonment into the settling tanks, filter beds, 














of analyses of the water made by the Chemical Analyser during the 
>, lnT@. and 1880; 
Mutha Canals Water, 
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wide. En 1876-77, when famine relief works were started, 
itive Engineer for Poons, Mr. Clerke, revised the plans and 
.and recommended the project because as the Mutha right- 
al passes cloee above the site of the lake it would form an 

to the canal, whose surplus waters might during the south- 
nsoon be stored for use in the dry season. The work was 


feet below the the dam. The waste weir 
she is 600 feet long. The outlet whose 
} ten feet above the bottom consists of a masonry culvert 
buts on the right flank and three twelve- 

sluice valves of the ordinary pattern in use for water- 
mains. These valves are attached to Jongths of, pipes set in 
immer end of the calvert and are worl iron 

the dam slope. The main distributing channel is 
ong and is capable of di ing twehty-six cubic feet 
Ish il 


MEME: 
E § 
3 
c 
a 
i 
2 


fifty in Khatbéi, and 2000 in Pérgeon. The catchment 
jeare miles and the average rainfall under twonty 
with aid of the s1 ae watee from. the Fight baw 

the monsoon demand for water can be supplied and the 
always be left fall in October when the south-west 
on closes. A ing bridge is built across the Mutha canal 
494th mile from Poona by which the water in the canal can at 
we be turned into the reservoir. From the fifth of August 
water from the Mutha canal began to be available. The 
ion rates at present in force are the same as those sanctioned 
» Mutha canals beyond the eight mile radius from Poona. For 
th of four miles the boundary of the land taken for the reservoir 
ved with aloe, The margin above the water level has beon 
mith bébhul seed, which at the upper end has grown remarkably 


tere 
Lis 


thite marble tablet with the following inscription carved in 
letters and a companion Mardthi tablet have been set at the 
tad of the dam: 


v.R ETL 
THE MATOBA TANK 
‘Designed for storing surplus water from the Mutha Canal 
and irrigating the tract of land lying between, 
the Tank and the Muthe-Muls River 
‘Has an area of 470 sores and » capacity of 
229 millions of cubic feet. 





‘The earthworks of the dam were commenoed for she 


Tor cightoon months they afforded employment for, 
‘on an average, 8100 people of all ages, 
am. the bighest number on any one dey being 6800. 
a 
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‘The expenditure was Bs. 1,908,000 
on wages and charitable relief, 
and the value of the work executed was Rs. 1,40,000. 


‘The Tank was completed 
and opened for irrigation in October 1878. 
‘William Olerke, M-Inst.0.H., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Poona ~ 


One and a half miles above the Bhimthadi village of Révangac 
fifty miles east of Poona, on the Rotimal, a small feeder, is + 
Shirsuphal reservoir called after the village of that name thn 
miles further up the stream. The reservoir was designed to wat 
the lands on the left bank of the Rotimal. At full supply ith 
an area of 834 acres and a capacity of 367 millions of cubic fee 
In January 1877, when it became necessary to provide work fi 
the destitute people of East Poona, plans and estimates we 
prepared by Mr. Clerke the Executive Engineer for Irrigatio 

ork was begun in February 1877 and finished in Octo 
1878. The dam is of earth, 2200 feet long and fifty-three fe 
in greatest height.. The full supply level is eleven feet belo 
the top of the dam, and the outlet level is eleven feet above th 
bottom of the reservoir. The waste weir channel, which is on th 
right flank of the dam, is 300 feet wide. The outlet, a 
culvert under the dam where it abuts on the right flank and thre 
twelve-inch iron sluice valves, is of the same pattern as that describe. 
for the Métoba reservoir. The canal leading from the reserval 
is 124 miles long, with a fall of three feet a mile and a discharging 
capacity at the head of thirty cubic feet a second. Of 4500 acrd 
under command 800 are in Révangaon, 1500 in Kharki, and 2201 
in Chincholi. The catchment basin has an area of twenty-thra 
square miles, with an averago rainfall of eighteen to twenty inches 
The reservoir fills only during years in which the rainfall i 
considerably above the average, but the additional storage capacity 
admits of the supply of favourable years being stored for use it 
yes of short rainfall and thus ensures a large average supply. 
‘n 1880-81 the irrigated crops were cereals 661 acres, pulses 55 
acres, sugarcane 4 acres, garden produce 4 acres, and condiments 
14 acres. The water rates at present in force are based on the 
classified lists sanctioned for the Mutha canals. ‘There are fro 
classes with an acre charge on the first class of £1 (Rs. 10), on the 
second of 83. (Rs. 4), on the third of 4s. (Rs. 2), on the fourth of % 
(Re.1), and on the fifth of 8s. (Rs.4). The margin of the reservoir 
above the line of full supply has been fenced with aloe and sown with 
babhul seed, bat owing to the stony soil the bébhul has not done 
well. Bdbhul seed sown below the dam has thriven remarkably 
well and now forts a belt of good-sized trees. As the rainfall ot 
the catchment is very uncertain the supply of water is precariou: 
and in some years the irrigation has to be much restricted; this is t 
be regretted as the holders of the land commanded by the reservo) 
have shown themselves anxious to obtain a supply of water. 

A white marble tablet with the following inscription cut in blac 
Jetters and a companion Maréthi tablet have been set at the wot 
pnd of the dam: 
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canal or distributing channel, with, at the head a discharging 
of fifteen cubic feet the second, is led 6} milesalong the right 
thestream. The area under command is 1900 acres. A distri 
channel heading from the same outlet in the left bank of the 
is also projected. Its length will be 8} miles and it will com 
1100 acres. ‘The work was opened in 1881. The irrigation 
are tho same as those mentioned under the Shirsuphal reservoir. 

Besides these works designed for irrigation, there are two 
reservoirs at Kétraj and Pésbén and two more at Pétas and 
Tho Patas and Supa reservoirs wero<made as relief works during 
1876-77 famine. 

In the high land about two miles to the north of the Kétraj 
and about six miles south of Poona is the Kétraj lake, which 
built in 1750 by Peshwa Béléji Béjiréo. It covers an area of 
acres and hasa dam of rubble masonry 1000 feet long and forty 
high. It holds water all the year round and has a greatest depth 
forty feet. The water is used only for drinking. Masonry cond 
lead to Poona where there are cisterns or haude in different parte d 
the town. 


In the Bhimthadi village of Pétas, about thirty-seven miles ead 
of Poona, a reservoir was begun as a famine relief work in Jam 
1877 and finished in 1879. It is a small reservoir with a fall 
area of forty-six acres, a capacity of fifteen millions of cubic 
and-a catchment area of three square miles. Tho earthen dam i 
2900 feet long aad twenty-nine feet in greatest height. The wash 
weir is 170 feet long and is seven feet below the top of the dam. Tht 
total cost was £3400 (Rs. 34,000). The site is very unfavourabl 
and the cost is out of proportion to tho capacity of the reservoir. Ita 
only use is to provide water for house purposes and cattle in the 
village of Pétas. It was carried out only to afford relief which was 
urgently needed. 


About one mile north-west of the Bhimthadi village of Supe and 
thirty-five miles east of Poona, tho Supa reservoir was begun ss8 
famine rolief work in November 1876 and finished in 1877. AB 
earthen dam is laid across a gap in an old embankment thrown up 
from the excavation of a small pond many yenrs old. The total cost 
was £220 (Rs. 2200), This is a trifling work usefal only for cattle. 
It was carried out solely to relieve distress in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On a feeder of the Mula in the village of Pdshén six mils 
west of Poona a reservoir was mado in 1867-68 at a cost 
£16,700 (Rs. 1,67,000) to furnish water for the station of Kirkes 
and Government House, Ganeshkhind. It is formed by an earthen 
dam 2750 fect in length with a greatest height of fifty-two fect 
The waste weir is 400 feet long andits crest is ten fect below 
the top of th8 dam. Tho full supply area of tho lake is 153 aores. Ite 
available capacity is seventy-three millions of cubic feet, and the 
catchment area is sixteen square miles. ‘The water is led from tb! 
reservoir in a ten-inch cast-iron main which goes through tb 
Government House grounds, by the cantonment of Kirkee, on to tb 
Powder Works. Tho water is fully distributed in Governmer 
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In the cast grain is often stored in underground chambers 
evs. Grain is also often in the east and always in the west 

in large cylindrical baskets: called kanings or kangis made 
nirgundi or tur twigs and smeared inside and out with cowd 
‘The surface of the grain is also thick plastered with cowdung and 
basket is covered with a conical thatch roof. In the west, the b 
stand at some little ‘distance in front of the house for safety 
fire, with a few loose atones under them to keep out white ants. 
the east they usually stand in the veranda of the house. 

In the lighter eastern soils as many as six grains may be 
growing together year after year. A field with one crop is 
seen. In the May or June sowings bdjri, tur, ambédi, gingelly 
réla, mug, and shdlu judri may all or almost all be seen together 
In tho late crops, saflower is almost always mixed with the 
crop gram or shdlu jvdri. Linseed is sown in rows with gram 
wheat. The practice of mixed sowings arises chiefly from the poverty! 
which dares not risk the total failure of asingle crop. It was fostered) 
by a custom which prevailed under former Governments of attaching’ 
the staple crop until the assessment was paid. In such a caso the, 
Kunbi could still make something out of a mixed crop. 


Wood-ash tillage, called dalhi or kumri, is confined to the hilly. 
west. The word dalhi is taken from the small hill-side plots or: 
dalhds where none but hand tools can be used. The spots 
cultivated are often extremely steep. Operations are begun in the. 
cold weather by felling the brushwood and small trees and lopping 
the branches of the larger trees. At the end of the hot weather 
the dry branches are burnt and the ground is at once cleared and 
manured. After rain has fallen the soil is loosened with the hand 
hoe or kudal and the crop is planted or sown as the case may be 
Khurésni, ndgli, sdva, vari, and Kodra or harik are the cropk. 
Tillage is generally continued for five years beginning with khurdsni 
and ending with kodru. . The subsequent fallow lasts ten to fifteen 
years. This form of tillage was never practised except by Kolis, 
Thékurs, and other half-wild tribes. It is now confined within very 
narrow limits. 

Rotation of crops is not unknown though the practice of mixed 
sowings robs it of half its value, In the lighter soils jodri and bajr 
mixed as above alternate, the plough being used after jvdri on the 
borders of the west, and after bij! east. Bajri is often 
grown three or four years running; judri is seldom repeated 20 
Often as it takes more ont of the ground. In the heavy deep soils 
cold-weather millet or shdlu jedri is grown for several years 
running, relieved sometimes by a crop of gram or wheat. Where 
wheat is the staple*late crop it alternates with gram, but is not 
grown year by year. Inthe west tho rotation in early or kharif lands 
is more elaborate. Fallow land is ploughed and sown with khuréem 
the first year, with ndgli the second year, and with vari, sdva, réla 
bhédli, or hodru the third and fourth ‘years, In the fifth yea 
khurdeni is again sown and the land is left fallow for four or fiveyears 
The land is ploughed before each crop, but, except in the ndgli ant 
vari seed beds no manure is used. This course of crops is sometime 
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contains a very small proportion of lime. Still on the whole it is 
admirable soil, specially suited for popai and plantain trees s 
flowering shrubs, and if it is some height above flood level 
excelleat for orange and mangotrees. The black soil overlying 
calcareous marl is also valuable garden soil. With liberal mam 
and watering it bears first-rate vegetables and flowers, but is 
suited to fruit trees as they are apt to run to wood. 


In preparing the soil even in market gardens the native plough 
the favourite tool, When drawn by four pairs of willing 
and when the furrows cross and recross and pass as deep as fi 
inches below the surface, the native plough is remarkably effick 
Though it is costly to work it can be used during many days on w! 
European and American ploughs must remain idle. A stout hoa, 
pdvds and a small weoding-hook or khurpe almost complete 
list of market garden tools; while in ornamental grounds the pi 
rake, Dutch hoe, pruning shears, budding knife, watering 
syringe, lawn-mowing machine, and other tools may be seen 
use. The spade is seldom employed. The soil is so sticky wl 
wet and so hard when dry, that the spade cannot often be 
with advantage. In watering a garden plot tho ground is laid 
in ridges about fifteen inches apart and ten inches high, and 
hollow between is flooded. The ground is also arranged in flat 
about ten feet by ten feet divided by one ridge or by a pair of 
ridges. The pair of ridges forms a water channel; and the single 
ridge separates one line of beds from the next lino. The geass 
of water given weekly averages in dry weather eighty tons the act¥3 
to plantains; sixty tons to cabbage, cauliflower, and other quick: 
growing garden crops; and forty tons to rose trees and similar 2! 
According to the age of the plant and the nature of the soil five #.* 
fifteen days pass between the waterings. 2 


The chief garden manure is the ashes of cowdung cakes mixed 
with goat’s dung and vegetable refuse. When kept in a pit 20 
that it may be moist and yet not have its soluble constituents washed 
away by rain, this is an excellent manure and is applied to all 
crops. Poudrette prepared by mixing fresh nightsoil with di 
cowdung and wood-ashes has of late come into general use. 
is specially suited for quick-growing leaf or root crops such as csb- 
age, cauliflower, potatoes, plantains, and sugarcane, and for maise 
and flowering plants which require regular watering. Cowdung 
mixed with vegetable refuso which has been kept moist until it is 
well decayed is perhaps the safest and most generally useful garden 
manure. If the cattle are fed with oil-cake or grain it is particularly 
rich ; in any case it is safe and gentle and can be used without fear 
of ill effects. Dried fish and castor-oil cake are also used for garden 
crops of rapid growth and are especially profitable when applied to 
cabbage, cauliflower, beet, and sugarcane. 

The best séed-sowing season is about the end of June; the heavy 
rains with which the south-west monsoon bursts are over, and the 
air is cooled to a temperate warmth. At this season green fly and 
other insect pests abound, and so much care is required to protect 
young cabbage and cauliflower plants that their sowing is generally 
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are given to cattle, but unless trodden into chaff are held inferior 
almost all other fodder. 

2. Bérti commonly barti} Paspalum scrobiculatum or flavi 
is grown almost entirely in the east of the district, usually in se} 
furrows in fields of bdjri. It is sown in Jane and July, and, wi 
water or manure, ripens in October. The grain, which is white 
round, is about the size of bdjri, and grows on crooked finger-like 
shoots which stand out at distinct intervals from the main stem 
the ear. Tho grain has to be pounded to separate the husk, and 
usually boiled and eaten like rice. It is much esteemed by the 
and is said to be most wholesome. 

8. Bhddli, Panicum pilosum, is grown slmost entirely in the 
of the district and usually in the same fields as bdjri. It.is sown 
June, and, without water or manure is reaped in October or Novem 
Bhédli is much like red réla and is sometimes confounded with 
It is larger, grows well in poorer soil, and the ripe oar is reddi 
brown end bristly, while the ripe rdla is smooth and of a pale ye 
The grain is unhusked by pounding. It is eaten by the poor, chit 
in the east. It is sometimes boiled and eaten whole, and 
rarely ground to flour. The straw is used as fodder. 

4. Bhét,? Rice, Oryza sativa, in 1881-82 covered 47,885 
21,104 of them in Haveli, 14,990 in Méval, 5998 in Khed, 4169 
Junnar, 1489 in Purandhar, 102 in Indépur, and 33 in Bhi 
It is the chief product of the west lands or Mévals, and is someti 
found in moist places in the eastern plain. About eleven kinds 
rice are grown in the Poona district. One kind, kamod, the best ri 
in the district was brought by Dr. Gibson from Kaira in 1842. 
is grown as a channel-watered crop. Four kinds, émbemohar, kéla 
riybdg, and rdjdval, are sown in late May in manured seed-beds 
planted into wet fields in July-August, and reaped in late October. 

Five poor sorts, chimansdl, dodke, kolambe, kothimbare, and varangal, 
are generally sown broadcast or by drill in poor rice-fields or ot 
high-lying ground in June and reaped in September? Much tht 
greater part of the Poona rice is grown under the planting system 
In March or April a plot is chosen for the seed-bed either in th 
rico field itself or on higher ground close to the field and ploughe 
once and levelled. Cowdung, grass, and leaves are spread on th 
ground, a second layer is added of branches and brashwood cover 
with grass, and fine earth is sprinkled over all. These layers ¢ 
cowdung, brushwood, and grass are called rb.‘ In early May th 
brushwood is fired on the leeward side to ensure slow and thoroug 
burning and the ashes remain guarded from the wind by the upp 





} Bérti is said by Colonel Sykes to be the same as Rodru or harik Paspalum fr 
mentaceum. Inquiry in different parts of the Deccan satisfied Mr. Fletcher that t 
two are different. 

2'The Mardthi names of rice in ita various stages are the seed badé, the scedlin 
rop, the plants dvan, the planted rice Dads, the husked seed ¢dndul, the straw pend 
or Bhdte, and the husk to which the grain clings Konda, 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1453 of 1843, 79. 

‘Tho chief dilference between rdf aud dalhi, tho two forms of wood-ash tillage 
that in dadhi the bushes are burnt where they grow and in rdb they are brought 
somewhere else. : 
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large. The fodder is prized for milch cattle. There are three 
varieties of Indian millet shdlu, dudh-mogra, and tdmbdi. ' 
best of the late kinds is shdlu. It is sown in black soils fi 
mid-August to mid-October and harvested from mid-Jam 
mid-February. The stalk is three to five feet long and sweet-juk 
and tho grain white. Dudh-mogra is sown with shdlu eit 
mixed in the same furrow or in separate furrows. The strai 
hard stalk is poor fodder and the scattered feather head has 
merit of being too light to give birds a foothold. The 
milky grain parches into excellent léhis. A dark-husked variety 
dudh-mogra has » stem which is sometimes used as a weavers ha 
rod. Tiémbdi, that is red, Marshall’s Sorghum devia, is a 
generally in light soils in late July and early August, and, with 
either water or manure, ripens in carly January to early Febru: 
The stem is threo to four feet high and poor as fodder, and the gt 
is white and hard. Four to five pounds of late jedri are sown to 
acre, the better the soil the less the seed. The early Indian mil 
take.eight to ten pounds of seed an acre. Unwatered judri in 
kinds of soil gives an average yield of 400 to 500 pounds the w 
and watered jodri yields 1000 to 1200 pounds. Satu is the a 
productive variety sometimes yielding as much as 2500 pounds 
acre. Before the head forms tho plant is called kadval and w 
perfoct bdtuk! Judri is the only cereal whose straw or kadb 
used as fodder in its nataral state. The straw of all other con 
and of all soft stemmed pulses is trodden to pieces, mixed with ct 
and stowed in large baskets, and is called bhuskat. Judri stalks 
stacked and thatched in the rainy west; in the drier cast they, 
stowed in long grave-like ridges and covered with clods of black t 
The grain is chiefly used as a bread grain, but is also eaton parche 
Wéhi. When in season the parched unripe jodri heads form a ¢ 
item of food with the labouring classes and’are called hurda. 

8. Makka, Indian Corn, Zea mays, in 1881-82 covered 3844 ac 
2435 of which were in Purandher, 720 in Bhimthadi, 630 in Indé) 
fifty in Haveli, and nine in Sirar. In 1842 the American maize 
naturalised at the oxperimental garden at Hivra in Junnar? I 
sown in the eastern sub-divisions in black soil. When unwatere 
is sown in June and ripens in August; when watered it ma! 
grown at any season. The heads or butds are usually eaten parc 
or boiled while green and the ripo grain is also parched and u 
into léhis, and after grinding is used as flour. Tho stalk is a: 
coarse fodder. 

9. Négli or Néchni, Bleusine corocana, in 1881-82 covered 52 
acres, 16,310 of which were in Khed, 14,036 in Méval, 12,57 
Haveli, 6983 in Junnar, and 2464 in Purandhar. It is grown » 
in the hilly west sometimes in wet lands by planting like rice o1 
sowing with the drill, and often in high lands. In planting nd 
the seedlings are simply thrown on the ground in little trench 
about oqual distances apart and left to root as they can. Nd 








1 Bétuk is also applied to the plants of ¢ur sown in a crop of bdjri. 
+ Bombay Gov, Rev. Reo. 1453 of 1843, 77. 
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In 1862 the area under cotton rose to 80,049 acres in Indé 
and large profits were made by the cultivators. In 1870-71 it st 
at 17,072 acres. Since then, except in 1872-73, 1874-75, : 
1882-83, when it stood at 10,170, 21,127, and 22,875 scres res] 
tively, it has fluctuated between 100 acres in 1871-72 and 4 
acres in 1881-82. 

86. Tég or San, Crotalaria juncea, grows in small qus 
ties chiefly in the black eastern plain. It is sown in July, is gre 
without water or manure, and ripens in October. Iti left stand 
for about a month after itis ripe that the leaves which are excell 
manore may fallon the land. In gardena and occasionally in dry-¢ 
lands it is grown solely for manure, the plants being ploughed i 
the soil when ready to flower. After it is soaked the bark yielé 
fibre which is considered the best material for ropes, coarse cam 
twine, and fishing nets. Almost the whole supply is used locally 


Four dyes are grown in Poona. The details are: 
Poona Drzs ayp Piguxrnrs. 
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87. Halad, Turmeric, Curcuma longa is grown in good black 
chiefly in the central and western plain. Itis planted general 
June or July from layers and with manure and a watering e 
ight or ten days matures in December or January. It is gr 
only by the class of men who are known as turmeric-gardener 
Haldya Mélis. The root or halkund is boiled before it is 
to market. When steeped in a preparation of lime-juice, t 
and carbonate of soda or pépadkhar it is called rava. ‘This y 
a brilliant crimson dye which is used in painting the Hindu b 
mark, Men paint, putting the dye on wet, rubbing the root 
water on @ stone and applying the crimson with the finger ; wc 
powder, rubbing a small circle of wax on the brow and pret 
redpowder on the wax. The redpowder is called kunku or pi 
The root is in universal use as a condiment, being the stapl 
eurry powder. Ambe halad, probably Curcuma ledoaria, a va 
of C. longa and grown in the same way, is used only asa drug. 

38. Kusumba. Seo No. 32. 


89. Shendri, Bixa orellana. is a shrub grown rarely and in: 
quantities in garden lands. The powder surrounding the ripe : 
yields a deep red orange dye which is the ornotto of commerce. 

40. Surungi or Al, Indian Maddor, Morinda citrifolia, is se 
seen in the west, but is largely grown in deep aoils in the east 
is sown in June, often in’ fields overgrown with grass and 
and without water or manure grows for two years. In the 
year the roots are dug from a depth of three feet. The roots 
ared dye. 


Three narcotics are found in Poona. The details are: 
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64. Dhendshi is sometimes grown round the edge of 
but generally in river-beds. It begins to bear about three 
after it is sown. The fruit is about the size of the two fists and 
white both within and withoot. It is eaten cooked as a vegetable! 

65. Dodke the Sharp-cornered Cucumber Luffa acutangula 
Cucumis acutangulus is grown with the help of water and man 
in rich land in the centre and east of the district round the 
of other crops. It is grown in gardens at any time. In dry. 
lands it is sown in June-July, grows exceedingly fast and toa 
size, and begins to bear in two or two and a half months, and 
on bearing for one or one and a half months. The fruit, whicl 
dark green and six inches to a foot long, is seamed with 
ridges from end to end. The fruit is eaten boiled. No other 
of the plant is used. 

66. Dudh-bhopla the Long White Gourd Cucurbita lon; 
creeping plant, is usually grown in garden lands roand the cin 
the crops. It begins to bear in two or three months. The fruit, whi 
is sometimes thirty or thirty-six inches long, has soft white flesh. 
is a common and favourite vegetable. The skin and seeds are used! 
in chatni. It is also made into a sweetmeat called hulva. 

67. Ghosdle Luffa petandria is grown and used im the ssmé 
way as the dodke (No.65). The fruit, the only part eaten, is smooth, 
the same size as the dodke, and marked lengthwise with light line 
If watered the plant bears for two years. y 

68. Kalingad Watermelon Cucurbita citrallus, a creeping plant,is 
sown in the cold and hot months in moist sandy spots in river beds, | 
and manured when six weeks old. The fruit is smooth and round, 
dark green mottled and striped with a lighter green. The flesh it 
pink and the seeds black or white. It is eaten both raw as a fruit 
and cooked in different ways. 

69. Kdrle Momordica charantia smaller both in plant and fruit, 
is grown and used like the dodke and the ghosdle Nos. 65 and 67. 
The surface of the fruit is roughened with knobs and each seed fills 
the whole cross section of the fruit. It is slightly bitter and must 
be well boiled before it is eaten, 

70. Kartoli Momordica dioica is a wild but saleable gourd like 
kérle. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable after two boilings. 

71. Késhi-bhopla or Késhi-phal that is the Benares Pampkin 
Cucurbita Ingenaria is grown in gardens and sometimes on river- 
banks. Except that it is roundish and thick instead of long, the 
fruit is like the dudh-bhopla, It is only eaten cooked.? 

72. Kharbuj Melon Cucumis melo is sown in the cold and hot 
months in moisf sandy spots in river-beds, sometimes with the 
watermelon. The plant is manured when six weeks old and the 
fruit ripengin the third or fourth month. The fruit is round, 

reen, or yellowish, the akin covered with a network of raised 
rown lines. It is eaten uncooked in a variety of ways. 





1 The names Kdshi-bhopla and Kdshi-phal are also given to a large white gourd of 
fiattoned globular shape ait ‘depressed tegmental lines, 4 
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98, Méth Amaranthus tristis of two varieties red and grem, i 
grown in gardens at any time of the year and is fit for use five or it 
weeks after sowing. ‘The red variety stands three to five feet hi 
with a thick stem and has a small central plume as well as side flowen, 
and the leaves and especially the stem have a red tinge. The gre, 
variety is smaller. The leaves and young shoots are eaten boiled, 
A wild amaranth called Adte-mdth is mach eaten by the lower clases 

94, Methi Common Greek grass Trigonella fomumgreecum is 
grown in gardens in all parts of the district. It is sown at any tim 
of the year, and with the help of water and manure is fit to cut in 
about three weeks, and is mature in two and a half months. Wheb 
young tho entire plant is eaten as & pot-herb by ‘all classes. The * 
seed is given to cattle as a strengthener and is much used ass 
condiment in curry. The mature stalks are an excellent fodder. 

95. Mohari or Réi Mustard Sinapis racemosa of two kinds, red 
and black, is either grown at any time of the year in gardens ot 
during the cold season round fields of wheat or gram, or among 
wheat and linseed’. ‘The leaves and green pods are eaten as v 
ble. The seed is used in curries and relishes, a medicinal oil is 
extracted from it, and it is powdored and applied as a blister. 


96. Pokla Amaranthus of two kinds green and red, one 
or two feet high in gardens at any time of the year. "Tho feat which 
is eaten as a pot-herb is ready for use in six weeks. ' 

97. Pudina Mint Mentha sativa is grown in garden lands. It 
is a perennial and needs an occasional watering. The leaves ar 
used as a garnish, 

98. Réjgira of two varieties red end green Amaranthus 
candidus is grown in gardens at any time of the year and sometimes 
among watered wheat. In the green variety the seed plume is 
deep crimson and the stem and leaves are tinged with crimson, 
otherwise the varieties do not differ. The plant stands three to 
five feet high and has a heavy overhanging central seed plume. 
The seed is exceedingly small and is ustally trodden out by hnman 
feet or rubbed out by hand. It is much eaten on fast days either 
as laéhi which is made into balls or in cakes made from the flour of 
the parched grain. The leaves are commonly eaten as a pot-herb, 

99. Téndulja Eatable Amaranth Amaranthus oleraceus is grown 
in gardens at any time of the year and is fit for use five or six 
weeks after sowing. The plant grows a foot high and has the stem 
red near the root. It has no seed plume, but flowers at each of 
ite side shoots. Only the leaves and top’ shoots are eaten as a 
pot-herb. 

Drdksha the Vine Vitis vinifera is occasionally grown in the 
best garden land on the east border of the western belt and near 





3 Sykes mentions threo varieties and gives A. oleraceus as the botanical name. 
g. :3t,G, Birdwood mentions four varieties 8. ramoss, 8. glaucs, 8. dichotoma, ané 
, janncen, 
#3ir G. Birdwood names them A. tricolor and A. viridis, Bom, Gov. Sel. CRXIIL 
204 gives A. polygamus or pendalus, 
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Poona. The vine own from cuttings which are ready for 
ting in six or eight months. It begins to bear in the third 
and is in full fruit in the sixth or seventh. With care avine 
on bearing for sixty or even it is said for a hundred years. The 

iwineis trained in one of two ways. It is either supported cn a stout 

tapright often a growing stump which is pruned to a pollard- 
shape about five feet high, or a strong open trellis roof is 
thrown over the vineyard aboat six feet from the ground and the 

Eines are trained horizontally on it. The vine supported on living 

Fpillards is said to the trellis-trained vine is the better 

+ yrterred by the rich for its appearance and shade, and is said to 

"aconrage growth to a greater age. ‘The vine yields sweet grapes 
in January February and March, and sour grapes in Angust. 
©The sour grapes are very abundant, but are not encouraged as 

they are of little value ; the sweet grape is tended in every possible 

i way, but is apt to suffer from disease. After each crop’ the vine 

iaproned and salt, sheep’s dung, and dry fish are applied to each 

Yine after the sour crop is over. Vines are flooded once in five or 

tix days, the earth being previously loosened round their roots. 

: Bight attacks them when the buds first appear aud is removed by 

ing the branches by the hand over a cloth into which the blight 

: fills and is then carried to a distance and destroyed. This opera- 

tion is performed three times a day, till the buds are an inch long. 
| Six varieties are grown : Adli or black, along fleshy grape of two 

kinds, abhi a large round white watery grape and phdkdi a long 
tonewhat fleshy white grape, sahdli or kernt a long white sweet 
grape, beddéna the seedless a small round sweet and white grape, 
wliéni or royal a large round bitter white grape, and sdkhri or 

‘eet a small round white and very sweet grape. 

Coffee was grown in 1839 by Messrs. Sundt and Webbe in their 
frden at Mandhve, five miles north-east of Poona. The Bombay 
haber of Commerce considered it excellent both in quality and 

i cleanness, and said it would fetch the same price as the best Mocha 

! coffee, or about 2u. the pound (Rs. 14 the Surat man of 40 pounds). 

. To encourage the experiment, Government granted Messrs. Sundt 

ad Webbe ten acres of land close to their garden. Red gravelly 
wil, according to Mr. Sundt, is the best suited for the coffee plant. 
The plant when young requires a great deal of shade. When about 
year old it is planted in open ground where for at least four years, it 
mast be screened from the extreme heat of the sun. To shade the 
coffee bushes Mr. Sundt grew castor-oil plants round the young trees. 

It wants no manure and water only fifteen or twenty days during 

the dry season. Mr. Sundt thought that much of the Poona soil was 
admirably suited to the coffee plant. He particularly recommended 
tome spots of red gravelly soil between Khandéla and Karla? In 

1842-43 Messrs. Sundt and Webbe grew plants from seed furnished 

them by Colonel Capon direct from Mocha. They had 7000 seed- 
lings in their nursery ready for plauting, and several berry-bearing 
trees which were fair specimens of fine coffee plants. A sample of 
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time wrote and distributed fresh circulars as he found out new fac; 
or drew fresh conclusions. By these means a general interest ix 
the collection of tasar cocoons was aroused and at a cost of £16 
(Rs. 164), Major Coussmaker received 62,216 cocoons by mil 
cart, and headloads. Most of these cocoons came from the Konkaat! 
forests. The trees on which they were chiefly found were, in the’ 
Konkan, bor and guti Zizyphus jujuba and xylopyra, ain Termi 
tomentosa, kdnchan Bauhinia parviflora, karvand Carissa carandss, 
and mdl kingani Celastrus montana ; and in Poona, Sétéra, Gujarkt, 
and Khéndesh, on these trees and also on ndndruk Ficus benjamina, ; 
pimpri Ficus tjiela, dhéeda Conocarpus latifolia, and lendeya Lager 
stremia parviflora. In the Panch Mah4ls they were also found a 
halda Chloroxylon swietenia In the Kon the men who 
collected them were to some extent Musalmdns, Mhérs, and Maréthfs, 
but chiefly Kétkaris, Kolis, Kunbis, Vérlis, and Thékurs, mea 
who from February to May were in the habit of cutting branches 
to burn on their Jand. Major Coussmaker attempted to rear the 
worms in his office building, in some of the rooms of his house, snd 
in the veranda. Some of the cases and feeding trays were hung 
from the rafters of the rooms, from hooks and trees; others were 
fastened to uprights driven into the ground. In this way with 
wire and string netting and with bamboo chicks, Major Coussmaker 
succeeded in restraining the wanderings of the caterpillars and in 
guarding them from their enemies, But the food failed and betch 
after batch died from starvation. Between the middle of Angus 
1875 and the end of October 1876 Major Coussmaker was hardly 
ever without moths. The gathering of the cocoons from the tree 
and moving them, shutting them in the baskets and bags, and 
generally disturbing them had the effect of repeatedly bringing out 
the moths during the months of February and March. Upwards ot 
100 moths were out every night and whenever a fresh batch of 
seed cocoons arrived, whatever the temperature or the time ot 
year, moths came out in large quantities. The first supplies from 
the district officials arrived in February and included both full and 
empty cocoons packed in baskets and bags. On arrival it was not 
easy to find how many of the cocoons were fall and how many wort 
burst. The shaking had so disturbed them that the consignment’ 
were found to contain many moths more or less damaged. Majo: 
Coussmaker had all the cocoons moved to open trays and put int« 
aspare room. The details for the eight months ending September 
show that on an average 529 females paired and 21,329 worms were 
hatched every month : 


Poona Tasar Exprriuenrs, 1876-76. 
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some five weeks they did well. Then a very hot fortnight st 
the saplings and small bushes lost their leaves, and almoat all 
worms died. Major Coussmaker thought the failure was enti 
duo to tho unprecedented drought. Although Major Co 
failed in rearing, he succeeded in breeding and in i 
eggs. During the hot weather, when no wild males were 
Major Coussmaker found it was little use tying out the 
but during the rains he was successful. From February to May 
turned all the moths as they came into a bedstead shaded wi 
mosquito curtains, and a fair proportion paired. After May 
rigged the swinging trays as before, and in the mat trays restin 
them he set the cocoons, covering the whole with bamboo chicks 
fastoned like » pent-house about three feet high. After they cama 
out of the cocoons the moths crawled up the chicks and there hang 
while their wings were expanding. Major Conssmaker found that 
several of the moths paired in these cages. Each morning he looked 
at them, end leaving the pars inside the cages undisturbed, he pat 
the rest of the moths into a large basket and covered them. About 
four in the afternoon he looked at them and found that several of 
them had paired. These were left undisturbed, and all the unpaired 
females were tethered to a small trellis-work. At dark, this frame 
was hung toa tree, and all the unpaired males were set free near 
it. In the morning most of the tethered females were paired. ‘The 
frame was brought indoors and hung out of the way. Care wal 
taken to use no force in separating the pairs. They were alwayt 
allowed to free themselves. After they were free the females were 
put under inverted baskets to lay their eggs, and the males we 
put into a basket to beset free at sunset. By following this system, 
most of tho females paired and their eggs proved fertile, but the 
average ovtturn of eggs was less than Major Coussmaker had 
formerly noticed, ouly 106 to each moth. Major Coussmaker did 
not have the eggs counted, only the number of worms hatched. 
Major Coussmaker’s head silk-worm tender was a Mardtha widow, 
who had been taught in the female normal school at Poona. It was 
chiefly from her that he received the figares quoted above. She 
made every effort to keep the worms alive, closing windows and doors, 
hanging up wet cloths, putting khaskhas tatties to the doors, 
sprinkling tho twigs and dipping them in water ; but all was of no 
avail. Death returns kept by Major Coussmaker showed that of 
the worms that died two-thirds were under a week old. Of 170,634 
worms hatched between the Ist of April and the 10th of September 
only 2623 grew up and spun cocoons. This mortality in Major 
Coussmaker’s opinion was due to the want of suitable food. Under 
the head tender, Major Coussmaker had five lads, some looking 
after the worms inchis garden and some tending them in the bush- 
lands on the hills near, and at odd times cleaning the burst cocoons 
and preparing them for the manufacturer. Most of the cocoons sent 
to Major Cousemaker wero thoso of Anthorta paphia and. belo 
to the common variety of that moth. In September 1875, Major 
Bowie, Deputy Commissioner at Sambalpur, sent him some cocoons 
belonging to another variety called by the natives of the Central 
Provinces the Chhattisgad cocoon. Theso were larger, but much 
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leaves were small and thinly scattered and were soon eaten. 
Karvand was leafier buts slow grower. The ain and arjun 
larger leaves but were slow growers. The ndndruk was a failure: 
did not thrive and was not eaten. A dhdyti plantation with bor 
Karvand hedges would yield plenty of food after the begi 
of its third rains. Major Conssmaker kept all his seed 
hung ona wall out of reach of rate. So long as they were 
undisturbed the moths came out only during the regular 
Large numbers died when cold October east winds set in. But 
chief causes of death were preventible, shortness of food and 
of insects, birds, mice, and other enemies. 

In 1880-81, Major Coussmaker’s crop of cocoons failed. 
thought this failure was the fault of the cages. These were 
screens of split bamboo. They kept out rats, mice, birds, squirrels: 
and lizards, but they were too dark; the plants did not thrive and 
the worms were always trying to escape. Fre made the 
and put netting at the top and everything throve till some 
and other insects punctured and killed most of the silk-worms. 
had about 30,000 clean perforated cocoons weighing about sisty 
pounds. Hoe thought it best to go on collecting until he got about 
a hundredweight, In 1881, though tho results were better, Majer: 
Coussmaker did not succeed in gathering a full season’s crop of 
cocoons of his own rearing. His food supply was perfect and the cages 
kept out all the larger enemies of the worm ; still there was much 
sickness and many deaths. Only 1000 cocoons were gathered. His 
first batch of worms hatched on the 2nd of May and the first covc0a 
was spun on the 6thof June. ‘The last batch of worms hatched in the | 
middle of November, but they gradually dwindled and cameto 
nothing ; the last worm died on the 8th of December. The whole 
season’s collection amounted to 60,000 cocoons double of the 1880 
collection. It was chiefly received from the Forest Department who 
sent 58,000 cocoons. Major Coussmaker had all these cocoons cleaned 
of extraneous matter. The ontturn for the two years, 200 pounds 
of clean cocoons, was sent to Mr. Thomas Wardle of Leck in 
England. This was sold to Messrs. Clayton Marsdens and Com) 
of Halifax at le. 8d. the pound. The spinners reported that the 
fibre was somewhat coarser than most tasar waste and the cocoons had 
been opened, but this was not ® serious drawback to its spinning 
qualities. At this time, in Major Coussmaker’s opinion, the prospects 
of the tasar silk industry were promising, every year showing an 
improvement, Major Coussmaker laid out a sixth of an acre as® 
dhdyti or gulmendhi plantation. The land was laid out in ridges 
seven feet wide with a gutter of one foot between. The dhdytis 
were put into a trench of good soil mixed with manure in the middle 
of each ridge one foot apart. Where the ground was not filled 
with the cages, on each side of the dhdytis on the ridges vegetables 
were grown. Care was taken to lay out the ground in the way best 
suited for watering. The cages were tarred rectangular pieces of split 
bamboo screen-work, acheap light material neither liable to be hurt 
by the weather nor to be gnawed by rate. In making the cages he tied 
he screens together, making the sides three feet high and the ends 
six feet wide. “The cage could be put up over tho whole length of the 
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thered before the end of July, were sound and Perfectly 
Geter in the season without ‘any apparent cause ho 
hundreds of worms in all stages, some ing the progeny of 
of the preceding year. Still many cocoons were spun, some 
which were very fine, but the majority were weak and thin. 
facts, his own former experience, and the information received i 
letters and printed reports showed that no reliance could be 
on any but the first crop of the season, the progeny of the 
which rest in their cocoohs during the cold and hot 
which emerge early in the monsoon when the first showers of rain fally 
Throughout the whole monsoon and often at other times, whey 
disturbed, moths continue to appear but with an unsatisfactory reealt 
and much loss of life. Enough cocoons were spun to ensure sq] 

of seed cocoons, but not enough to call acrop. Major Cor + 
arrangements had succeeded in guarding the worms and ensurings 
steady supply of food. The labour bill was reduced to a minimum; ope 
eoiea anon boy could easily look after at least an acre of 

and keep the enclosures in repair, At the same time if the 

west rains did not break early and heavily the hedges would have 
to be watered and the expense of enclosing would be very 

So long as tasar continued cheap this system could not pay. f sen 
sparrows, squirrels, and rats gather near dwellings and must be 
kept out. Major Coussmaker succeeded in keeping the worms safe 
from their enemies, but the process was costly. Major 

having wound up his series of experiments, handed his plantation of 
Lagerstremia and Zizyphus bushes, together with the bamboo 
screens and iron rods which he used for his enclosures, to the 
superintendent of the Central Jail at Yaravda There is land 
attached to the jailand the head jailor took an interest in silk 
experiments. 

Shortly before 1841 an experimental garden was started at Hivra, 
about ten miles cast of Junnar. In 1841 potatoes and sugarcane were 
the chief products. The market for the potatoes extended to Dhalia, 
Aurangabad, and Bombay, and the growth of sugarcane had 
greatly increased. Numerous other products were also tried. The 
chief were, American maize, anotfo dye forwhich there was 8 
demand in Poona, hemp, and oil-plants. A valuable variety of rice 
kamod was introduced into the district,and thirty-eight kinds of choice 
wheat were received from Edinburgh. Dr. Gibson, the superintendent 
of the garden, considered the cultivation of cotton, cassado or 
tapioca root, and coffee unsuited to Poons.!' There was a similar 
garden at Government House at Dépuri, about eight miles north-west 
of Poona, for which Government did not incur any additional 
expenditare and where several trees, including among others the 
India Rubber tree, were raised. In the nursery on the top of 
Shivner fort by the help of four Chinese convicts upwards of 200 
exotic trees were grown and seemed likely to be useful. The olive 
and cedar flourished in some places in the plains, but at Dépuri the 
soil was not good enough for the olive. 





1 Bom. Rev, Rec. 1455 of 1843, 176-7. 
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Birinicae In 1876-77, the income of the garden amounted to 298 
Ganoexs, (Rs. 9510) and the expenditure to £1285 (Rs. 12,850). Experimeah' 
with the Wagatea spicata, a climbing shrub, a native of the Konkas, 
showed that its seed-pods contained a high proportion, fifteen pet 
cent, of tennic acid. A satisfactory feature in the working of the] 
garden was the extont to which its drugs, chiefly taraxacum and 
colocynth, were in demand. Experiments in the production of tase 
silk were continued. In 1877-78, experiments were carried o 
with mahogany trees, the seed of which had been sent from Kew 
Gardens and planted in 1874. ‘The results seemed to show that 
the tree could be acclimatised and established if well watered 
during the first two years. The blue gum tree, Eucalyptus 
globulus, was found to thrive well for four or five years and then t 
jie off. The superintendent was of opinion that an exotic which 
like the gum tree did not go to rest at any time of the year was sure 
not to succeed. Cinchona, though it grew well in the conservatory, 
died in tho hot season if planted out. Taraxicum was grown with 
success. ‘The tasar silk experiments were not sati 
income of the garden was £516 (Rs. 5160) and tho expenditure 
£1290 (Rs. 12,900). The Ganeshkhind gardens, which were 
originally intended merely as a nursery for the growth oflocal medicinal 
ants, under the supervision of a scientific gardener had assumed a 
Botanical charactor, In 1878-79, a committee was appointed to 
consider how the locality could best be developed for the purpose 
of botanical experiments and instruction. The suggestions of the 
committee were considered by Government and it was decided that 
the gardens should be constituted the recognized chief botanic 
gardens of the Presidency and that arrangements should be made 
for forming in them as complete a collection as possible of the local 
plants of Western India, a herbarium of which was to be kept 
permanently on the spot, along with a select library of diagrams and 
botanical works of reference. The manufacture of oil was discontinued 
and the superintendent was instructed to manage the gardens with 
the view of making them of purely botanical and scientific utility. 
Botanical teaching was begun at the end of Fobruary 1879 by means 
of lectures at the gardens and at the College of Science and at 
the Deccan College in Poona, with illustrations of specimens collected 
by the superintendent. ‘The average attendance was fifty-one 
students. 


Experiments with Nankin cotton showed that it could not be 
rofitably grown intheDeccan. Thesample sentto the Bombay Cham- 
Per of Commerce was estimated to be worth £5 (Rs. 50) less than the 
common samples of Dholera. The forage plant, Reana luxuriens, 
was found to be no better than sugarcane when grown in rich soil 
and irrigated, and worse than jodri when treated as a dry c 

The income of the garden was £740 (Rs. 7400) besides £134 
(Rs. 1840) the value of the oil on hand, and the expenditure £1282 
(Rs. 12,820), that is a net cost of £408 (Rs. 4080). In 1879-80, 
the room formerly occupied by the oil-pressing machinery was 
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suit the conditions of the country and was next to useless. 
of young locusts were caught by hand as they swarmed on the 
Many were beaten to death by bush branches. Waist and 
cloths or dhotare also proved very effective. A man at each 
held the upper and lower corners of the cloth and ran along drawi 
the cloth through the grass and collecting numbers. A frame of 
with a long handle was next tried. Sheets of paper were placed 
the frame and the outmost sheet was smeared with tar. A man 
the frame on the ground before him, holding it at arm’s length 
walking up to it. The locusts, driven before him hopped agai 
the tar and stuck to it. When the surface of the frame was covereé: 
the outmost layer of papor was pulled off, and the next layer tarred « 
This tar frame was not very effective. The last appliance used.” 
was a linen bag, like a large pillow caso. It was dragged ‘2 
the grass in the same way as the waistcloth and proved one of thes 
most successful locust-collectors. 'he people worked zealously and 
millions of locusts were destroyed. According to rough calculations, + 
which are far below the actual figures, for seven or eight weeks about 
14,000,000 of locusts were destroyed weekly. The young locaste 
almost always stayed in the grass ; they were scarcely ever found in 
the crops, and they did little or no harm. Unusually heavy rain in 
September and October washed away a large quantity of them, and 
this, in addition to the work of the villagers, enormously reduced their 
numbers. So complete was the destruction that in November 1888 
scarcely @ locust was to be seen. In November flights of fall-growa 
locusts entered the district from the Konkan and Ahmadnagar, but | 
after November no flights of locusta were seen leaving the district. 

The people did not call the 1882 locust by the usual name of tol 
or the host-fly, but either ndktoda that is nose-cutter or simply kida 
that is insect.! When born the 1882 locust was and looked 
and acted like a cricket. As it grow, it shed its skin, became less 
green, and a brown streak appeared on its back and sides. It could 
almost always be known by its hammer head. When full grown it 
had black streak from the bottom of the eye downwards. The 
wings were developed ono above the other, the under wing was at 
first reddish and the upper wing gray, but the red tinge soon 
disappeared. About three months old, when they began to fly, the 
locusts were yellow. When full grown the body was about two and 
a hal€ inches long and the folded wings, which had again turned pink, 
stretched nearly an inch further. In October and November on the 
backs of some of the full grown locusts between the wings small 
reddish tick-like parasites were found. It is not known whether 
these parasites caused suffering or mortality among the locusts. 
Another parasite found among locusts just coming to maturity was 
a stomach-worm like a gaineaworm. This worm is said to have 
done the locusts no harm. No rewards were given for the destruction 
of locusts ; the only expenditure was on screens and traps. 


In 1878 rats appeared in several places and severely injured the 
rabi or late crops in the east of the district. Crops which wonld 
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numbers left their homes. For many months parts of the di 
were almost deserted! In 1828 the rupeo price of grain 
Poona was sixteen pounds (8 shers) and people died in the 
for want. In 1824, a year remembered as the year of kha 
distress, rain again failed, especially in the country within 1 
of Poona. The returns seem to show a slight fall of prices, the 
price being twenty to twenty-four pounds (10-12 shers). Mi 
bad grain was sold and sickness was so general that large num! 
of people loft the country. Tho loss of cattle was very 
The distress continued till Dasara in October when a_ timely’ 
fall of rain brought much relief. Government offered employmest'} 
by opening works to improve the Karkamb and Bépdev passes. 

In 1882 failure of rain was followed by much distress. The rupee 
price of jvdri rose from 120 to forty-six pounds and grain robberies 
were numerous. Orders forbidding grain-deslers unduly raisi 
their prices are said to have done much to reduce the distrens. 
1833 was-a year of scarcity in Indépur, 1885 was a bad season all ~, 
over the district, and in 1838 Indépur again suffered from wantdl 
rain? i 

The next bad years were 1844-45 and 1845.46 when rain failed 
and there was much distress especially in the east.* ; 

Betweon 1862 and 1867 there was @ succession of years of very 
short rainfall. In the east of the district during the five years ending 
1866 the average fall was only seven inches. In 1864 the rupee 

rice of bdjri and jvdri rose to about seventeen pounds (84 shers). 

e landholders were well off and were not reduced to distress, and 
the demand for labour and the high wages paid on public works in 
the Deccan prevented the spread of distress among the labouring 
classes. Still from want of grazing cattle had to be sent away or 
sold. There was sufficient distress to make it advisable to o 
relief-works in Sirur, Bhimthadi, and Indépur. About £1876 
(Rs. 18,760) were spent on repairing about seventy-five miles of 
road and digging tho Patas resorvoir and two wells in Supa. Grain 
compensation was granted to Government servants and in 1867 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) were remitted in Bhimthadi and Indépur and 
upwards of £6000 (Rs. 60,000) were held over till the next 
year. 

‘The scanty and ill-timed rainfall of 1876, 20°76 compared with an 
average of about thirty inches led to failure of crops, which, joined 
to the bad crops in a small area in the previous year, spread distress 
amounting to famine over about half of the district. The east and 








pulation 
and Bhimthadi sub-divisions, twenty-three villages of Purandhar, six villa; 

Haveli, and thirty-three villages of Sirur, where the crops had entirely failed. In 
addition to these, twenty villages in Purandhar, twenty in Haveli, and thirty-three 
in Sirur were seriously affected. In the Khed, Juanar, and Maval sub-divisions 
outside of the famine area there was distress among labourers and travellers. 
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to 81,678, and on charitable relief from 2290 to 4301; on 
works the numbers fell from 4876 to 4650. The first days of 
brought slight showers in Purandhar, and about the close of 
month good rain fell all over the district except in Junnar, 
and Maval. Small numbers were coming back. The grain 
continued ample, but bdjri rose to 19§ pounds the rupee and jr 
to 19% pounds. ‘The high prices caused much distress. During 
month there was slight cholera over most of the district. 
numbers relieved rose’ on public works from $1,678 to 40,177, 
on charitable relief from 4301 to 7501; on civil works they fell 
4650 to 4612. In June an average of 6°78 inches of rain fell. 
landholders came back bringing their cattle. The sowing of tha! 
early crops was begun in the west; in the east sowing was 
kept back from want of bullocks. Cattle-disease was prevalent im. 
three sub-divisions and a few cases of cholera occurred. The supply.d 
of grain was sufficient and both bdjri and judri continued steady sh; 
19} pounds the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from} 
40,177 to 35,344; they rose on civil works from 4612 to 4625, snd 
on charitable relief from 7501 to 12,729. July passed with little 
rain, an average fall of only 3:24 inches, and this almost solely in 
the west. Except in Méval rain was everywhere wanted, the 
crops especially in Bhimthadi and the east were withering, and in 
many places field work was at a stand. The supply of gram 
was sufficient, but bdjri rose to 14§ pounds and jodri to 1M} 
pounds. This caused much distress and in the south and east many 
were again preparing to start for the Berérs. The numbers on 
public works fell from 35,344 to 26,786, on civil works from 
4625 to 3552, and on charitable relief from 12,729 to 12,420. 
In August an average of four inches of rain fell, but it was 
chiefly confined to the west. Rain was wanted everywhere, 
particularly in Inddpur, Bhimthadi, Sirur, and Porandhar. The 
rice crops in Méval were good, but in the east the crops were 
withering and in some places they had perished, In Bhimthadi 
and Purandhar, with some exceptions, the pulse was lost. The high 
prices, bdjri at 123 and jedri at thirteen pounds, caused much distress. 
Many Bhimthadi landholders were preparing to leave their homes. 
Throughout the month cholera was prevalent. The numbers 
on relief works fell, on public works from 26,786 to 24,514, 
and on civil works from 3557 to 2003; on charitable relief they 
rose from 12,420 to 21,650. In September an average of 5-42 
inches of rain fell. At first in the central sub-divisions, Junnar 
Khed and Haveli, there were only slight showers, but, about the 
close of the month, there was good rain, and the early crops, which 
except in Indgpur had suffered severely, were much benefited. 
About the middle of the month the Tite or rabi sowing was 
begun, the poorer landholders in Bhimthadi finding great difficalty 
in obtaining seed and cattle. Bdjri fell from 123 to 14§ pounds 
and juiri from thirteen to 15§ pounds. The people were improving 
and cholera and small-pox were on tbe decline. The numbers on 
public works rose from 24,514 to 24,687 and on charitable relie! 
from 21,650 to 24,474; on civil works the numbers fell from 2003 
to 719. In October an average of 3:32 inches of rain fell. The 
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Within the famine area carts could hardly be hired. When they 
took fodder and grain to the relief works from other parts of the 
district, the charges were seldom higher than the ordinary rates. 
Except in December 1876, when a cart cost 2x. 6d. (Rs.1}) and in 


January 1877, when it cost 3s. (Rs.14) a day, the daily rate fora 
cart was 2s, 9d, (Rs, 13). 


A special census, taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and sovere, showed that of 48,051 workers, 
42,304 on public and 5747 on civil works, 30,030 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on, 11,641 belonged to 
other sub-divisions of the district, 4701 were from other districts, 
and 1649 were from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 2096 were manufactarers or craftsmon, 24,285 were 
holders or under-holders of land, and 21,670 were labourers. 


In 1877 relicf-houses were opened for the infirm poor. Thirty- 
three houses were opened and maintained at a cost of £22,838 
(Rs. 2,28,380). Of twelve houses with a cost of £6949 (Rs. 69,490) 
in Bhimthadi, two at Barémati and Pandare were opened in April; 
three at Supa, Pétas, and Jalgaon-Kharepathér, in May; one st 
Pimpalgaon, in June; four, at Pérgaon, Khadki, Boribyél, and 
Shirsuphal, in July; and ono at Yevat, in August. Of eleven in 
Indépur at a cost of £9551 (Rs. 95,510), eight, at Indépur, Kalas, 
Nimbgaon-Ketki, Varkuto-Budruk, Madanvadi, Lasurne, Shetphal- 
Haveli, and Palasdev, were opened in July; two, at Bévda and 
Hingangaon, in August ; and one at Akola, in September. Of seven, 
with o cost of £2865 (Rs. 28,650) in Sirur, there was one each at 
Ghodnadi, Rénjangson-Ganpati, Talegaon, Nirvi, Méndavgaon, 
Karde, and Alegaon. Of two, with a cost of £2212 (Rs. 22,120), in 
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Méval was placed under Mr. Symonds on the Dhankavdi 
camp.! 

In 1877 the famine area was divided into thirty-seven 
circles, each under an inspector. Twelve of these, Pimpal, 
Yevat, Pargaon, Pétas, Supa, Murti, Pandare, Jalgaon- 
Barémati, Ravangaon, Shirsuphal, and Malad,® of seven to 
villages, were in Bhimthadi; ten, Bévda, Védépari, Nim! 
Ketki, Lasurna, Kalas, Bhigvan, Palasdev, Kalthan, Agoti, 
Hingangaon,? of seven to ten villages, were in Indépur ; ej 
Méndavgaon, Nirvi, Karda, Kondhpuri, Malthan, Sirar, Pabal, 
Shikr4pur, of five to eleven villages, wero in Sirur; foor, Réjur, 
Jejuri, Valha, and Guroli, of nine to thirteen villages were ix 
Purandhar; two, Loni-Kalbhér of eleven and Ashtdpur, of tea 
villages, were in Haveli; and one, Lékhangaon of seven villages, 
was in Khed. 

The difficulties in the way of effective relief were lightened by 
the tractable, and, in the case of the cultivators, the self-helpfal- 
character of the people. At first the village officers were directed 
to feed travellers in obvious need of food. In consequonce of this 
order men wandered from village to village living as destitate 
travellers, so that it became necessary to modify the orders and 
limit the number of villages where travellers might be relieved to 
afew onthe main thoroughfares. These adult malingerers kept 
in fair condition, but their children were often painfully reduced. 
The wandcrers were not confined to the low castes. Numbers 
flocked into Poona, where a private association dealt somewhat 
indiscriminate charity, and streamed towards Bombay from Poona, 
Sétéra, and Sholépur. In August all beggars were turned out of 
Poona, a relief camp was established at the village of Dhankavdi 
about three miles to the south of the city, organized private charity 
was stopped, and those in need of relief were taken to the camp, 
whence when fit for work they were drafted to relief works or sent 
to their own homes. People were also collected in Bombay and 
Théna and sent by rail to the camp near Poona at Government 
expense. Another difficulty was, that, bofore the task or any 
other test was established, people rushed to the relief works in such 
numbers that it was difficult to deal with them, except at a 
waste of public money. Works under civil agency had often no 
supervising establishment beyond one or more inexperienced and 
temporarily employed clerks. In some cases there were as many 
as 1500 to 2000 workers, and in one case fora short time more 
than 4000 workers on one civil agency work. The result was a 
pretence of work, insufficient return for large expenditure, and, 
very probably, some amount of fraudulent gains on the part of the 
clerks. With the establishment of the distance and task tests and 





2 The mémlatdér of Indépur was “Rav Saheb Vishnu Visudev, of Bhimthadi 
Rav Saheb Ganesh Bhivrdv, of Sirur Khén Séheb Shamendin Alikhan, of Purandbar 
Ray Stheb Sitaram Déddji, and of Méval Rév Sdheb Mahsdev Pundlik. 

2 The last three, each of nine villages, were under Mr. Fletcher. 

* Indépar is omitted ae it was managed by the municipality. 
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not interfere with field work. The tilled area in 1877-78 fell. short 
of the 1875-76 area by 7476 acres, Of a land revenue of £116,004 
(Rs. 11,60,040) for collection in 1876-77, £70,821 68. (Rs. 708,213) 
were recovered by the close of the year. In 1877-78, of a land 
revenue of £117,013 (Rs. 11,70,180) £110,147 14s. (Rs. 11,01,477) 
were recovered. Of £114,894 18e. (Rs. 11,48,949), the realizabl 
land revenue for 1878-79, £104,030 10. (Rs. 10,40,305), and of the 
balances, £12,091 28, (Rs. 1,20,911) were tecovered. By the It 
of January 1880 the. outstanding balance rose to £46,488 of which 
in Jane 1880 about £42,981 (Rs. 4,29,810) were remitted. In the 
east of the district some villages were deserted and others were 
half empty. The cultivation was far below the average and the 
number of cattle enormously decreased. With ordinary harvests it 
seemed probable that at least ten years would be required to 
restore the country to its former prosperity. 

In 1878.79, in Sirur, Purandhar, Bhimthadi and Inddpar the 
kharif or early crops were almost entirely destroyed by too much 
wet. In Indépur they were also choked by an extraordinary 
growth of weeds. Half crops were obtained in Sirur and in 
of Purandhar and Bhimthadi, but in places considerable damage 
was done by locusts and other insects, The rabi or late crops 
promised well till as they began to ripen the rats committed fearful 
havoc. 

The price of grain continued exceedingly high and at the 
beginning of the hot weather the poorer classes of Indépur showed 
signs of suffering. To relieve the distress at various places in 
Indépur work was opened on the Nira Canal. Piece-work wat 
exacted from the able-bodied, and the weak and sickly received 
subsistence wages. During May, June, and July, nearly 10,000 
people wore daily employed. “Between 200 or 200 who wore ant 
for work, wore cared for in a relief-house in Indépur. ‘The totsl 
cost was £663 12s, (Rs. 6636). 
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relations between the Iénder and the husbandman which follos 
the changes in the revenue and judicial systems. These two 
are the growth of small moneylenders and the operation of the 
to the disadvantage of the landholders. In 1852, Captain, the 
Sir G., Wingate, then Survey Commissioner, wrote that the F 
for the recovery of debt offered by the civil courts had called i 
existence an inferior class of moneylenders who dealt at it 
rates of interest with the lower agricultural poor. As the value 
the landholder’s title under the survey settlements came to 
recognized, his eagerness to extend his holding grew. A 

start was given to the moneylender in his competition with 
landholder for the fruits of the soil. The bulk of the People 

very poor and the capital required for wider tillage could be obtai 
only on the credit of the land and its produce. Even under the: 
reduced rates of assessment existing debt left the landholder li 
margin of profit. This margin of profit would not go far to 
covering his increased needs to providestock and seed and to meet 
assessment on the additions to his holding. At the same time 
the first year or two his return in produce would be nominal. Eee 
the most cautious could not wait till their profits enabled them ta} 
take up fresh land because they feared that the more wealthy or the 
more reckless would be before them. In 1855 it had become welt 
known that the Regulation restricting the rate of interest to twelve 
per cont was evaded by the moneylenders by deducting discount, 
or more properly interest taken in advance from the amount given 
to the debtor The usary law had the effect of placing the debtor 
in a worse position by compelling him to co-operate in a fiction to 
evade the law. The bond acknowledged the receipt of an amount 
which had not been received. In 1855 an Act was passed Topealing 
the restriction on interest. Another result of the enhan vale 
of agricultural investments caused by the survey settlement was 
the spread of the practice of raising money on mortgage of land and 
of private sales of land to moneylenders. Private sales of land were 
doubtless made in liquidation of debt and not for the purpose of 
raising money as no landholder would part with his land to raise 
money. It must therefore be presumed that in such cases the 
moneylender compelled the transfer by threats of imprisonment 
or by other terrors. Although moneylenders were adding to their 
land by private purchases the sale of occupancies under decres 
was rare. This was probably due to several causes. The 
people had not acquired full confidence in the title given by the 
survey settlement; they probably had hardly confidence in the 
stability of the British rule. The only land sold was hereditary 
or mirds which as it was held by a recognized title was 
reputed to be safe. It was seldom a creditor’s interest to sell his 
debtor out of his holding. The landholder’s stock and field tools 
were protected from sale and the creditor was likely to make more 
by leaving him in possession of his land than by lowering him to a 
tenant. The sale of immovable property for debt was op to 
custom and public opinion, and unless the land was directly made 
security the courts would be reluctant to have it sold if the claim 
could be satisfied by other means more consonant with native usage. 
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failure, and the very large sams which were spent on local works 
till 1871 further helped to keep up produce prices. After 1871 the 
expenditure on public works declined, the harvests were good, and 
the price of millet fell from forty-four pounds in 1871-72 to sixiy- 
five pounds in 1873-74. From 1867 the settlements of land revenae 
made thirty years before began to fall in, and the revision resulted 
in a considerable increase in the Government demand.’ All these 
circumstances contributed to contract the landholders meanssad 
materially reduced the margin available for the lender, while itia 
possible that the landholders did not contract in the same proportions 


the more costly mode, of living which high wages had justified 


Debts increased and the husbandmen began to mi 
lands more deeply than before. In 1871 the failure of crops called 
for large remissions. Other causes prevented the rental actully 
levied from reaching the full amount of the revised rates, and ia 
1874, in consequence of the fall in produce prices, the revised rales 
were reduced. Still the effect of the new settlement was a large 
retrenchment from the landholder’s profits. 

The effect of the sudden fall in produce prices betwoon 1871-73 
and 1873-74 aggravated by other circamstances, was first to reda 


the landholder’s power of paying, secondly to make creditors vcck ” 


by all means in their power to recover their debts or to enhanc: 
their security by turning personal debt into land mortgage, snd 
lastly to check further advances to husbandmen* Daring te 
same period there was a marked increase in the difficulty d 
collecting the land revenue. Not only in the sub-divisions where 
the enhanced assessments prossed directly upon the moneyed classe, 
who were able’ to organize and sustain resistance to the demands d 
Government, but in others, the period from 1868-69 to 1873-74 was 
marked by an unusua) amount of remissions and arrears 
business of lenders was also reduced to the last point. At the same 
time the area held for tillage considerably contracted. 

‘The pressure on the landholder to pay what he owed and the 
unwillingness of the lender to make further advances were gradually 
increasing from 1869 to 1875. An order of Government in the 
Revenue Department? framed with the object of preventing the 
sale of lend, directed that process to recover land revenue ehoald 





} The following table shows the results of the revisions : 
Poona Revision Suroey Revults, 1869-1879. 











2 The lender’s distrust in the borrower was shown by the rise in the number of 
registored deeds in Bhimthadi and Ind4pur from 752 in 1866 to 874 in 1869, 1195 in 
1870, 1217 in 1871, 1374 in 1872, and 1414 in 1873, 

+ Resolution 726, 5th February 1875. 
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Chapter V. Poona Produce Prices in Pounds the Rupee, 1838-89 to 188%-83—continued. 
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- Articles are sold by weight, by measure, and by number. Poul 
“Us” precious stones, cotton, tobacco, raw and clarifed butter, ol. 
spices, groceries, frewood in Poona city, opium, swoetmesta, aad 
some vegetables and fruits are sold by weight. In the case of pearl 
and precions stones the weights used are grains of barloy jae, roe 
féndul, wheat gahu, and rati. Rati, originally the seed of the 
‘Abros precatorius, is now generally a small pieco of copper or fish 
weighing 24 to 38 grains. The price of pearls is not fixed at» 
much the rafi but at so much the chav a measure or standard obtain- 
ed from a calculation based on the number and weight of the 
rls, and divided into 100 dokdde or parts.’ The table observed 
in the case of gold is cight gunjs ono méaa; 2¢ gunjs ono ed; six 
mdsis one sahimdsa; two sakdmdsde or twelve mésde or {0 
véls, one tola. ‘Tho gunj is rod and about the size of a small pea if 
the seed of » wild creeper and the wal which is also red and & 
Tittle larger is the soed of the chilhdri tree. The mdsa, sahdmdsa 
and (ola aro square, eight-cornered, or oblong pieces of brass an‘ 
sometimes of China or of delf. ‘The tola weighs a little more than tht 
average Imperial rupee in uso which is equal to 114 mdsds. It 
weighing silver and fragrant oils and essences the Imporial rape 
always used. But as owing to wear it is not always of uniform weigh 





4 To reduce ratis to chavs the square of the number of ratis is multiplied b 

85nd the product divided by 96 times the number of pearls. Thus if 1 

ostle, weighing 24 ratis are to be bought at Ra, § the chav, the price would b 
x Mx 


55 gs 
Geir * 8 = 240 rupees. 
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The first road made by the British was the Poona-Panvet road, from. ; 
Panvel in Th4na through the Bor pass to Poona. In the close of 1778 
the leaders of the unfortunate expedition that ended in the V: 
Convention spent four weeks (23rd November-25th December) ia = 
making a path fit for Artillery up the Bor Pe In 1804, General 
Wellesley constructed a good military road from the head of the Bar 
pass to Poona. The massive stone ramps or pavings, which in 1864 
were visible in places for the entire distance a little to the south of the 4 
line which is now the old post road? and traces of which may still * 
be seen at the eastern foot of the Isépur hills, belong to General 
Wellesley’s road. After the fall of the Peshwds in 1817, owing to 
its importance in joining Bombay and Poona, one of the first cares 
of the Bombay Government was to improve the road from 
Poona to Panvel in Thana. In 1819 it was proposed that the 
Néna and Kusur passes should be repaired? In 1825, though 
still steep, Bishop Heber considered that the Bor pass road 
was probably sufficient for the intercourse that either was or was 
likely to be between the Konkan and the Deccan.* In 1826, 
according to Captain Clunes, the chief lines of communication in 
Poona lay shrug Poona and Junnar.5 The Bomeay-AHMADNAGS 
road of 148 miles from Panvel through Chauk, Khélépur, and 
Khopivli in Théna ascended the Bor pass and entered Poona neat 
Khandéla, and stretching through Londvla, Kérla, Khadkéls 
Vadgaon, Kuvla, Tathavade Aund, Poona’ Végholi, Loni, Koregsoa, 
Ganpati’s Rénjangaon, and Kardalvdédi, left it near Sirur and 
continued its course to Ahmadnagar through Hingni, Kadu, 
Rénjangaon, Sérole, Akulner, and Kedgaon. Besides the stone 
bridge over the Indréyani between Karla and Khadkdla, which hed 
seventeen arches and a total length of about 400 feet, there were on 
this road two flying bridges one across the Mula near Poons, the 
other across the Bhima near Koregaon. From this road a new 
excellent military road branched to the right near Vadgaon and 
Posed by the villages of Shelérvédi, Kinai, Chinchuli, Nigri, Akurdi, 

hinchvad, Bhosri, and Dapuri. This was the® shortest road to 
Poona if the traveller had no wheel carriages. It continued from 
near Bhosri, passing Kalas, and crossing the Kirkee bridge, 
making a difference of about two miles between Bhosri and the 
Sangam. The KatyAn-Avuranoasap road of 185 miles, passing 
through Réhéta, Murb4éd, Umbarpdda, the Taloli pass, an 
Kumbalpéda in Théna, and ascending the Malsej pass, entered the 
district near Karanjéle, and stretching through Pimpalgaon and 
Junnar left it near Otur and continued its course through 
Bréhmanvéde, the Sévarchur pass, Sangamner, Réhéta, Bémangaon, 
Bhorgaon, and Tisgaon. This road had two branches from Junnar, 








2 Account of Bombay, 176-7. 2 Deccan Scenes (1864), 330. 
3Mr, Marriott, 29th September 1819, Gov. Rev. Rec. 144 of 1819, 3317. 
4 Heber’s Narrative, II. 200. ° Itinerary, 18-46, : 


“From the travellers’ bungalow near the entrance of the cantonment to the church 
was 1} miles and the continuation of the road to the ruins of Sindia’s palace near 
which the cantonments ended was 1} miles further. Clune’ Itinerary, 10, 
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Onions are sent from the Talegaon-Débhéde station. Chillies are 
sent by the same route from Kahu, Gulani, ‘Véphgaon, Chikan, 
Bhos in Khed, and from Khodad, Néréyangaon, and Arvi in Junnar. 
Cabbages and other fresh vogetables, as green chillies, ghevda Dolichos 
lablab and govdri Cyamopsis psoraliodes pods, and the young shoots 
of coriander or kothimbir go in considerable quantities to Bombay. 

In the village of Chérholi-Budrukh on the Indréyani, upwards of 
zh) (Rs, 40,000) are said to.be ates . Bro i hpery im 

etel leaves are also luced, princi is 

in Belhe in Junnar, Permcha Mahur and Diva in Purandhar, Alandi 
and Dondi in Khed, Mahamadvédi and Vanavdi in Haveli, Nimbgson- 
Ketki and Vihali in Indépur, and Vapanda in Bhimthadi. The trade 
in betel leaves is rapidly growing of account of the impetus givento 
market-gardening by irrigation from Lake Life. From the north of 
the district there is a considerable export of myrobalans to Bombay. 

Colouring roots are prepared by Mhérs, Méngs, Chémbérs, and 
Musalméns, and sold to Barais, D ors, and Musalméns who send 
them by rail to Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagar, and other places. 
Béjri is sent from Haveli, Purandhar, Khed, and Junnar 
by cart to Poona by Mérwér and Gujardt Vdnis and cultivators. 
Soiri is sent from Indépur, Bhimthadi, and Sirur by rail and 
cart to Poona. Nearly three-fourths of the cotton grown is 
sent by rail from the eastern sub-divisions to Bombay 
Bhétiés and Mérwér and Gujardt Vénis. Raw Whi 
is imported in large quantities, is also exported to Ahmadabad. 
Junnar hand-made paper was formerly largely exported, but of late 
the trade has much fallen. In Haveli metal-ware is made in la 
quantities in the city of Poona by coppersmiths and others who 
send the articles by rail to Bombay and Sholépur, and by road to 
Sétéra, Kolhépur, and other places. In Junnar the metal-ware 
suffices only for local use. Indépur, Sirur, Mdval, Bhimthadi, 
Purandhar, and Haveli export hides, horns, and bones chiefly to 
Bombay and Poona, and Junnar, and Khed export hides and horns 
only. ‘The dealers are generally Méngs, Mhérs, Musalmdns, and 
butchers. About 200 cartloads, each containing twenty hides, go 
every year from Junnar, and 100 curtloads from Khed each contain- 
ing twenty-five to thirty hides. Inddpur sends about 500 mane 
of these articles, Purandhar about 500 to 1000 hides and 200 to 500 
horns, and Haveli five to seven thousand hides. A Pérsi has started 
a bone store at Bh4mburde near Poona. In Junnar, the export of 
hides and horns is on the increase. 

A comparison of the Peninsula railway traffic returns, during the 
eight years ending 1880, shows a rise in the number of passengers 
from 767,186 in 1873 to 1,140,136 in 1880, and in goods from 69,290 
tons in 1873 to 112,682 tons in 1880 against 125,245 in 1878. The 
chief passenger station is Poona with an increase from 462,145 in 
1873 to 593,897 in 1880 against 608,039 in 1878. Other important 
Pissenger, stations with a comparatively small goods traific are 

hond, the junction of the Peninsula railway and the Dhond- 
Manméd State railway, with an increase from 24,673 in 1878 to 





1 Detailed traffic returns are not available from 1881 to 1883. 
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from eighteen tons in 1873 to fifty-two tons in 1873 and 

in 1880; in linseed and sesamum oilseeds from 

im 1873 to 126 tons in 1878 and to 10$ in 1880; in 
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1873 to 41,856 tons in 1878, and to 47 222 tons in 1880; in metal 
from 1902 tons in 1878 to 8774 tous in 1878, and 
w 


in moha flowers from nothing in 1873 to 214 tons in 1878 and 
to 560 tons in 1880. There only a sli i in the 


234 tons in 1873 to 342 in 1 
tons in 1880. Other imports besides sundries, which amounted to 
19,419 tons, consisted of cotton eleven tons and of wool ten tons. 
There was a decrease in fruits and vegetables from 1204 tons in 
1873 to 1090 in 1878 and to 789 in 1880; in oilseeds from 1094 
in 1873 to 680 in 1878, but afterwards an increase to 750 tons in 
1880 ; in oil there was a decrease from 994 tons in 1873 to 806 
in 1878, but a slight increase to 910 in 1880, The details are: 
Poona Paxixsvia Ramwir Goons Traveio, 1872, 1878, 1880. 
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making is declining and none of the woodturners’ work has mot 
than a local sale. 

The Poona brass industry supports (1883) about seventy desler 
and 2320 workers. This number includes 810 Témbate or maken 
of large articles, 500 Jingars or makers of small articles, 50 Otéri 
or castors, and 960 Késérs or’ brasiers. The hereditary coppa 
brass and bellmetal workers of Poona, the Témbate, Jingars 
Otéris, and Késdrs are quiet easy-going people. All speak incorreal 
Maréthi and live in one-storeyed bouses of which seven belong t 
the Témbats, fifty or sixty to the Jingare, and thirty to the Otéris 
They generally live on vegetable food, but are allowed to eal 
mutton and fish as well as to Stink liquor which they take on holiday: 
and special feasts. The K4srs and Témbats dress like Bréhmant 
and the Jingars and Otéris like Mardth4s. As the demand 
for brass ware is brisk and growing, no Témbats, Jingars, Otéris 
or -Késérs have of late given up their hereditary craft. Withir 
the last fifteen years their numbers have been more than doubled 
by local Marétha Kunbis whom the high profits of brass working 
have drawn from the fields and the labour market but who so fa 
confine themselves to the rough parts of the work, The hereditary 
coppersmith classes work from seven to ten or eleven and again 
from two to six. In the busy season, that is between November and 
May, they work extra hours even till midnight. Like othe 
local Hindu craftsmen, K4sérs stop work on the no-moon day or 
amdvdsya at the end of every lunar month, on kar the day after 
the Mahdsankrant in January, for five days at Holi or Shimga in 
March- April, for two during Divdli in October-November, and on 
the day after an eclipse either of the sun or of the moon. They also 
reston Ganpati’s Fourth in August and on Gauri’s Day about the same 
time, and for ten days at Dasara in October. All rest on any day 
on which one of the community dies. They have no trade guild, 
but join in paying  half-yearly tax to the goddess Kélika for whom 
they have builta temple in Kasba ward which costs 14s. to 16s. 
(Rs.7-8) | month to keep up. ‘The Késdr’s Kali differs from 
other local Kélis in having camel supporters on each side of her 
instead of elophant supporters. Also instead of offering her a gost 
or buffalo, on the eighth day of the Navrdtra that is two days before 
Dasara, they offer her tho false calabash gourd kohola Cucurbita 
lagenaria, which porhaps from its dark colour, is believed to bes 
transformed giant. Four pegs are driven into the fruit to ropresent 
legs and arms and it is cut with a sword, and thrown into the sacred 
fire. A little brass and bellmetal is smelted by the Jingars and Oté- 
ris but the bulk of the copper and brass comes in sheets about thre 
fet by four by rail through Bombay chiofly from England and Aus 
tralia. They are brought from Bombay by Mérwér and Gujaré 
Vénis and given to be worked by Timbats. “The sheets or brasier: 
are of three kinds, thick middle and thin, which differ little in pric 
as they aro sold by weight. The copper costs £4 8s. to £4 10s 
(Rs. 44-45), and the brass £3 8s. to £3 10s. (Rs. 34-35) the hundred 
weight, with two shillings oxtra one for brokerago and ono fot 
carriage. A copporsmith has fiftoon chiof tools and appliances 
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small reels or asdris each worth 15d. (10 as). For the loom » 
cloth beam or turai worth 3e. (Re. 1}); the reed frame or shuttle- 
beam called hétya, used asa batten or lay, worth 7s. to 8¢. (Re. 3}-4); 
the treddles and heddles worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6); sdndhs or 
Kaichis, rods laid flat between the threads of the warp to keep them 
from entangling, worth ls. to 18d. (8-12 as.); the warp beam or 
ta worth 2s. to 88. (Rs. 1-14); three shuttles worth Is. to 18d. 
(8-12 as.) ; and a piece of polished agate or mogri, used to rub the 
gold borders, worth 68. to £2 (Rs. 3-20). 

Bilk is sized indoors, the warp silk in adifferent way from the weft 
silk, ‘The warp silk is sized on the tansdla, a pait of upright wooden 
bars about eight feet high, with a row of glass or metal rings fixed to 
each bar through which the yarn is , drawn tight, and atiffened 
by brushing into ita dressing of size. In sizing the weft, the silk is , 
placed on a cage woind on reels, and while on the reel it is moistened 
with size. Thesizer, who in the case of the weftyarn is alwaysawoman, 
sits with the reel on her left side, and, on her right, a small wheel, to 
whose axle is firmly fitted a piece of reed bobbin called tikhadi. She 

icks the end of the hank the reel, fixes it to the bobbin, and 
y working the wheel with her right hand makes the bobbin spin 
nickly round winding the silk round’ itself. As the wheel turas, 
the worker damps the yarn on the reel with size, and passes the 
thread through her left fingers so that the size is evenly spread 
over the whole line. The is next made ready. Warping 

The 





includes three processes, heddle-filling, joining, and arranging. 

heddle-filer, sccording to the pattern of the borders, pascee threads 
through the loops in the cords of the different heddles and between 
the teeth of the reed or phani. When this has been done, the 
joiner or sindhnér, connects the ends of the warp threads with the 
heddles, by tying the corresponding threads of the warp to thoso 
passed through the hoddles and reed by the heddle-filler. The 
threads aro finally arrauged, through the whole length of tho warp, 
in accordance with the position the joiner has given them. The 
silk loom is threo to four and » balf fect broad and eight to fifteen 
feet long. At one ond sits the weaver with his fect in a large pit, 
and itnmediately in front of him is the square cloth beam or turat 
which supports the warp and round which as it is woven, the fibre 
is rolled. In the weaver’s pit are two or four treddlesor foot boards, 
by working which the weaver raises and lowers the warp threads. 
The two or four treddles are joined by strings with the heddles, 
two or four frames which hang from the roof across the threads 
of the warp each with a set of threads, the set of threads of the one 
heddle holding in their loops the lower, and the set of threadsin the 
other heddle holding in their loops the upper throads of the warp. 
‘As the treddles are worked the heddles move the threads of the 
warp in turn up and down, while, between each movement, the 
shuttle loaded with the weft yarn is passed across the warp. In 
front of the heddles and like them hung from the roof, is the reed 
or phani, betweon whose thin slips of bamboo the warp threads 
have been passed. Tho reed is set ina heavy frame, the shuttle 
beam, which tho weaver works to force home the threads of the weft 
after tho shuttle has passed. Behind the beddles horizontal rods 
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heddles, are the brocade heddles. These are a fringe of loops of white 
thread which are ed roond fibres in the web and rise about six 
inches sbove it. ‘Tho tops of the loops are fastened to a belt of 
white cords, which, according to the pattern, vary from twenty to 
forty. These cords are closely strang at each end to a wooden bar 
about a foot and a half long which are fastened in a position level 
with the web to two upright poles at the sides. From the middle 
of this belt of cords, or the heddle back, rises above the centre of 
the web a bunch of white strings one for each heddle which are held 
upright by being fastened to a pieco of cane which hangs froma 
cross bar. On the weaver’s right of the bunch of upright strings 
cord slants from the upright threads or nakshdés to a cord that 

sea from side to side, a few inches above the belt of cords or 
Poddle back. On this slanting string are strung a number of loose 
knotted loops or pagids which are fastened to the upright threads. 
These loops are most difficult to arrange only one or two of the 
cleverest workers being able to prepare them. When a brocaded 
figure begins to be woven the weaver draws certain of the loose 
loops or pagids down the slanting string, and, by drawing the loops 
down, draws up some of the upright threads or nakehds, which in turn 
raise the cords of the cord belt to which they are fastened, and again 
the movement of the cords raises the loops which hang from the 
cords and with the loops raises certain of the fibres of the web. To 
keep the belt cords raised the weaver inserta between them an? 
the remaining cords of the belt two wooden wedge-shaped hooks 
which hang fom the roof each about eighteen inches to side of 
the central threads or nakshds. After the required set of fibres has 
been raised from the rest of the web, with the help of one or two 
boys, the weaver arranges across the breadth of the web a number of 
bobbins full of gold thread. The number of bobbins depends on the 
number of flowers in the breadth of the web. Then the weaver and 
the boys, at each of the brocade flowers, pass the bobbin of gold 
threads under the threads of the warps which have been raised above 
the rest. The wooden hooks are then drawn out and the brocade 
treddles are allowed to fall to the general level. The main and border 
heddles are then worked and one fibre of weft is added to the fabric. 
Then again certain of the brocade pattern loops are drawn down and 
certain cords in the brocade treddle drawa up and kept up by the 
wedge-shaped hook. Then under each of the raised fibres in the 
brocade pattern gold thread is passed, and then again the main and 
border heddles are worked and a second fibre added to the weft. 
Brocade weaving is very slow, a man and two koysin a day of nine 
hours weave only about nine inches of fabric or about one-third of the 
amount of plain silk which one man can weave. While the brocade 
heddles are being worked, the first or main heddles are slackened 
by unfastening them from an iron hook with which they sre 
connected while in motion. When labourers are employed as weavers 
they are paid 1s.to 2s. 6d. (Rs. -1}) a yard of the fabric woven, 
which work he performs in a day. ‘I'he owners of the looms state 
that their monthly earning average £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 - 25). 
Pitdmbars' and paithanis that is men’s and women’s robes are 
the only articles woven. Khans or bodice pieces are cut out of 
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(1a.) ; a reel axis or bhongli worth 14d. (1 a.) ; and a small bobbin 
or chakkar, 'To draw the wire into a thread the palda that is the 
larger reel or dram seven or eight inches in diameter, and the 
smaller three inch reel or palds are supported. horizontally on two 
upright pivots about twenty inches apart, Between the big drum 
and the [itile dram a small drawplate is fixed to two upright iron 
rods. This small drawplate is a piece of an old sword blade 
pierced with holes of different sizes, ‘The wire ia wound round 
the small reel or paldi and its point is sharpened by two bite of 
Chins, till it is fine enough to pass through the largest of the 
drawplate holes. When it shows on the other side of the plate, the 

int of the wire is caught in small pincers and pulled through. 

the ond of the wire is then fixed on the larger reel or palda whichis 
turned by » metal handle, and drags the wire through the hole, 
then the whole is wound off the small reel. The wire is then wound 
back on the small reel, and drawn through the next largest hole. 
This drawing and winding is repeated till the wire has been drawn 
to the required fineness. ‘To draw a tola of metal 250 yards, the 
wire has to pass through at least sixty holes. Elaborate ‘as this is 
80 great is the workman’s skill and delicacy, that he is said to be 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one fola of metal. A thread 
maker tanaya or fdrkas is paid 22 10¢. (Rs. 25) for every 100 tolés 
of metal he draws. His average monthly income ranges from 
£2 to £2 10s. (Re. 20-25). Some of the thread makers employ 
lads as apprentices, who at first work for nothing and are then paid 
2s, to 122. (Re. 1-6) a month, according to their work. The thread is 
now handed to the flattener or chépadya who uses seven tools. The 
masipati o small board abont a foot square, with ten upright nails to 
serve as bobbin axles ; the anvil or airan about two inches square 
and the hammer or Adtoda two inches square kept highly polished 
by emery, together worth about 10s. (Rs. 5) ; hones or opanis of lac 
and emery powder worth £2 to £7 (Rs. 10-70)1; the khodsa, a 
buried block of biblul wood, on which the anvil is fixed worth 
4e. (Rs. 2); the chippa a pieco of ‘leather with small slits for the 
thread to pass through ; the ghodi or ranakhdme a hook fixed in the 
ground to guide the flattened thread, worth 6d. (4 as.); and the 
aedri a small reel, worth 3d. (2 as.). In flattening the thread, ten 
fall bobbins are set on the mdsepati or board, and the threads are 
gathered together and passed through the slits of a piece of leather 
or chippa which is placed in front of the stand and drawn across a 
highly polished steel anvil, fixed in a block of habhul wood very 
little raised above the level of the ground. In flattening the thread 
the workman firmly grasps his hammer handle between the thumb 
and tho forefinger, and, with his left hand, draws the threads 
over the polished steel, and begins to beat. The threads are passed 
steadily over the anvil and the hammer strokes fall at the rate 
of sixty toa hundred in the minute, and with such regularity that 
no particle of the thread is left unbeaten. As they are flattened 
the threads are drawn away by the flattener’s left hand, and 





+The workers say pearls and coral are mixed with the emery but this is doubtful. 
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the couples twenty-five to thirty feet apart, and the uprights in each 
couple four to six feet high and ten feetapart. A horizontal bamboo 
is fastened across between each pair of uprights and on the upper side 
of each of the bamboos pairs of pegs are fastened close together at the 
bamboo and gradually separating ina Vshape. In out of door silk 
twisting the fifteen fibres from the fifteon reels pass through the 
hollow at the foot of the V. When the silk twister is as much as 
twenty-five to thirty fect from the reels he can twist a much longer 
piece of thread at a time that he can twist when he stands close to 
the reels. The twister is paid 1}d. (1 a.) for each lad of silk 
twist that is equal to 74d. an ounce (8 tolde the rupee). When the 
gold thread twister or valndr gets a supply of the proper twisted 
silk he winds it off the reel on to @ spindle. One end of the silk 
thread is then passed through a bangle or steel ring fastened to the 
ceiling of her house, drawn down, and tied to a second spindle. The 
flattened gold thread is then unwound from the reel or asdri and 
dropped in a loose heap on the ground near the twister. The 
twister sits on a high stool or chair, and, fastening the ends of 
the gold and the silk throad together, rolls the spindle sharply 
along her thigh and gives it so rapid a whirl that it twists 
together two or three feet of the gold thread and the silk always 
keeping the gold on the surface. When the spindle stops the workman 
winds the finished gold thread round the rod of the spindle, draws 
down a fresh yard or two of the silk thread, and gives the spindle 
another whirl by sharply rolling it again along her thigh. The 
drawing down the sill, whirling the spindle, and twisting together 
the gold and the silk are repeated till the whole quantity is completed. 
The finished gold thread is then wound into hanks and skeins by 
passing it round two nails fixed to a rod or gaj. The valndr or twister 
is paid Ie. an ounce (5 tolds the rapee). Poona gold thread is chiefly 
used locally in ornamenting turban ends and the borders and 
fringes of robes and dining clothes. 

Cotton weaving is carried on in thirty-seven towns in the district ; 
Jasvad, Kavtha, Pébal, Bérdémati; Ind&pur, Pimpalv4di, Jonnar, 
and Utur, are known for lugdis or women’s robes ; Bérémati, Kavtha, 
and Jasvad for silk-bordered dhvtis or men’s waistcloths, and 
uparnis or sill-bordered shouldercloths; and Inddpur, Palasdev, 
Lasurna, Nimbgavketki, and Kalas are known for khddi or coarse 
cloth. Of these the only important centre of cotton cloth hand- 
loom weaving is Poona city. Poona city has 400 to 500 cotton 
hand-looms, of which about 450 belong to Hindus, 300 of them 
Koshtis and 150 Sélis, and the remaining fifty Musalméns. Most 
Hindus weave women’s robes or sddis and most Musalm&ns weave 
turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly found in the Somvér, 
Vetél, Bhavani, Rdste, and Shukravér wards. Besides in these 
wards one or two cotton looms are found in almost every part of 
the city. Except two families who have come from Madras, the 
Hindu weavers are said to have come about three generations 
ago from Paithan, Yeola, Sholdpur, Indépur, and Nardyan Peth 
in the Nizdm’s country, The Musalmén weavers came to Poona 
only four or five years ago from Malegaon in Nésik where they 
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in water and placed on the bamboo cage or phdlka. It is changed 
from this cage to the reel or asdri by a woman of the weaver’s family 
who holds the end of the central rod of the cage in her toes, and 
with her right hand, drawing off the yarn from the skein, winds it 
on the smaller reel, which she holds in her left band and whirls 
round in a small cup of smooth cocoanutshell. To make the skeins 
of a convenient size, the yarn is next wound off the reel or asdri, on 
to asmall conical reel called charki. The yarn is then transferred 
to the rahdt or wheel to be twisted and wound round bobbins or 
kandis, It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a time, in 
and out among the rows of bamboo rods about four foet apart. It 
is then opened on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts 
and sized by a large brush dipped in rice paste. If it wants 
colouring it is dyed before it is sized. ‘The weavers themselves 
dye tho yarn cither with German aniline dyes, or they have the 
yarn steeped Girst in the indigo vate of the local indigo dyers and 
then in safflower dye to make them green, a colour which quickly 
fades. Tho general practice is to buy dyed yarn. After the yarn 
is dyed and sized or sized without dyeing, it goes to the heddle-iiller 
and joiner who is always the same man as the weaver. He joins the 
warp threads with the threads of an old used warp which he purposel 
Keeps to save the trouble of passing threads in each case throug! 
the loops of the heddle, then through the bamboo slips of the reeds 
ox phand, finally tying them to the turat or wanp beam,” After 
joining the warp threads, the weaver has to stretch the whole of the 
warp and to seo if any of the strands of the warp are wrongly joined 
or are entangled. When all is ready the warp is stretched and the 
rope tied to its farthest end, passed round an upright, and brought 
back to the placo where the weaver sits. It is there tied either to 
a peg fixed in the floor to the right of the weaver or to one of the 
uprights which support the cloth beam or turai. When the weaver 
has provided himself with s pair of shuttles and a small basket full 
of loaded bobbing, ho sits behind the cloth beam, puts his legs in 
tho pit below the loom and with one foot on each of the treddles 
begins to weave, He passes the shuttle with the’loaded bobbin 
between the two sets of the warp thseads which are by this time 
separated by heddles worked by the treddles under the weaver's feet. 
For the border a separate set of heddles hanging from the roof are 
balanced by sand bags and are worked bythe hand. The Musalmén 
turban loom, oxcept that it is not more than eighteen inches broad and 
has no heddlos, is the same as the robe loom. The Poona cotton 
weavers take their robes and turbans to the local Shimpi dealers of 
whom about fifty have shops in Budhavér ward. Tho robes fetch 
4s. to £1 (Rs. 2-10) and the turbans 38. to 10s. (Rs.14-5). The local 
demand especially during the marriago season will probably keep 
up band-loom cotton weaving for’ some timo, Btill it” seome 
robable that, ina city where the price of grain and the cost of 
iving is high compared with most parts of the Deccan, the hand- 
loom weavers of robes will be driven out of a living by steam-mado 
fabrics. Hand-loom turban weaving will probably last longer, as, so 
far, it has been free from inachine competition. 

Glass bangles are made in the village of Shivépur on the Satéra 
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polish is given by rubbing it with leaf of the kevda Pandanus 
odoratissimus. The chief articles turned are: The ldtne or rolling 
in used in kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar one to two 
t long and two or three inches round ; it costs 3d. (} a.) and is 
not lacquered. The gudgudi or hukka the hubble-bubble. This is 
of three parts, the bowl, the handle, and the pipe. The bowl is 
made of a cocoanut shell with a hole at the top, polished and 
smoothed on the lathe. The handle which is eight to twelve inches 
Jong and three to four inches round, is hollowed, and the outaide 
carved and covered with lac. The pipe is a hollow round stick, 
nine to twelve inches long and one inch round, smoothed and 
lacquered. A hubble-bubble costs 44d. to 9d. (3-6 as.) Clothes- 
pegs or khuntis, four to six inches long and two to three round, 
cost 2s, (Re. 1) a score or Kodi, Children’s rattles or khulkhulds 
a lacquered stick two to four inches long and half an inch round, 
with, at each end, a hollow lacquered ball three to five inches 
round with a few pieces of stone inside, cost 1d. (la.); kathadds 
or balusters upright sticks six inches to three feet long, and half 
an inch to six inches round, lacquered, and varying in price from 
1}d. to 6d. (1-4 as.) a stick, Rulers or dkhanis, one to two feet lo 
and one to two inches round, are not coloured and cost 14d. to 44d. 
(1-8 as), Walking sticks or kdthis are generally supplied rough 
by the customer and turned for 8d. to 6d. (2-4s.). All of these 
articles are sold in the turner’s shops. They have no special merit 
and are not in much demand. The women do not help the men. 
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of the Néna pass which was engraved by a Deccan king one of 
whose capitals was probably at Junnar and whose date probably 
lies between 3.c. 90 and A.p. 30. Next to Ashok’s (3.c. 250) edicts 
at Girnér in Kéthiéwdér and Sopéra near Bassein in Thana, the 
‘Néna pass inscription is the oldest writing in Western India. It 
is believed to be the earliest historical record in the Deccan, and 
has the special interest of being the oldest known Bréhmanical 
inscription in the whole of India. In the beginning salutations 
are offered to Vedic and Purénik gods, to Dharma and to Indra, to 
Chandra the moon, Surya the sun, Agni fire, and Marat wind, to 
the four region-guardians or lokapdis who preside over the four 
quarters of the universe, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Vésava, 
and to Sankarshana Krishna’s brother and Vdsudeva or Krishna. 
It mentions a pious king of Dakshinépatha or the Deccan, a 
staunch supporter of the Vedic religion and strictly Bréhmanical 
in his beliefs. It gives a long account of Vedic sacrifices from 
the first ceremony of fire-placing or agnyddhdn to the great horse 
or ashvamedha and other sacrifices. “Stention is made of gifts of 
villages, elephants, horses, chariots, and of thousands and ten 
thousands of cows and kdrshdpan coins,. This inscription has the 
high value of showing that about s.c. 90 Buddhism had not 

et triumphed over Brdhmanism, and that the sacrifices of the 

‘edic age were still in use. The inscription was engraved by king 
Vedishri, who, as king of .Dakshingpatha, probably improved the 
Néna pass, cut the rest-chamber for the use of travellers, and, in this 


- large inscription, recorded the power and the piety of his family. 


Vedishri belonged to the great Andhrabritya or Shétakarni dynasty. 
Several inscriptions, over what once were statues in the Néna pass 
chamber, are supposed to give Vedishri’s pedigree mentioning 
Simuka Shétavéhana his grandfather,? Shri Shétakarni and queen 
Néyanika his parents, and his two sons Prince Hakusbri and Prince 
Shétavdhana, Later in date than the great Ndna pass inscription are 
the Buddhist caves, about 150 in three groups at Junnar, ten at Kérle, 
twelve at Bhéja, two at Bedsa, and twenty at and near Shel4rw&di 

robably all of about the first and second centuries after Christ. 

‘hese rock temples contain seventy-five inscriptions also of the frst 
and second centuries after Christ. The Kérle and Janvar inscriptions 
give tho names of kings Pulumdvi and Nahapéna, an inscription over 





} The Shatakarnis, who are better known by their Purdnik name of Andbrabbrityas, 
were a powerful Decean dynasty which is supposed to have flourished in the twa 
centuries before and the three centuries after the Christian era. Their eat 
‘wos Andhra or Telangan and their capital Dharnikot at the mouth of the 
At the height of their power (a.D. 10-1401) they appear to have held the whole breadth 
of the Deccan from Sopéra in'Théna to Dharnikot near the mouth of the Krishna 
‘Their inscriptions and coins have been found at Kanheri and Sopéra in the Konkan, 
at Junnar, Karhéd, Kolhapur, and Nasik in the Deccan, at Banavasiin North Kanara, 
at the Amravati tope in the Kistua district, and in other parts of the Madras 

ivenin Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 409; XVI 181-183, 620-623. 








Presidency. Details are given’ 
% ‘Aecoral to the Purdnik lists Simuks, Sindbuka, or Sipraka was the founder of 
the Andhrabhritya dynasty. | Sewell’s Dynasties of Southern India, 6. 


The Ganesh Khind Bha4mbhurda caves near Poona have no inscriptions. The 
Bhambhurda rock temple appears to be a Brihmanical work of about she eighth 
century. ‘The Ganesh Khind caves are plain cells wliose age cannot be fixed. 
Kélamb caves which are mentioned by Mr. Elphinstone in 1815 (Colebrooke’s 
Elphinstone, 1, 283) have not yet (May 1884) been examined. 
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century with the Musalmén overthrow of the Devgiri Yddavs no 
historical information regarding Pooua is available. Not a single 
stone or copperplate inscription has been found in the Poous 
strict belonging to the three great dynastiesof Chalukyas (550-760),! 
Réshtrakutas (760-973),? and Devgiri Yédavs (1190-1995). Still, as 
inacribed stones and copperplates have been found in the neighbouring 
districts of Abmadnagar Sholépur and Sétéra, it is probable that 
the Early and Western Chalukyas held the Poona district from 
about 550 to 760; the Réshtrakutas to 978 ; the Western Chélukyas 
to 1184; and the Devgiri Ydavs till the Musalmén conquest of the 
Deccan about 1300.4 

Under the Devgiri Yédavs much of the country is said to have been 











1 The name Chélukya is derived by tradition from chulka, chaluka, or chuluka, a 
waterpot, from which their ancestor is said to have sprung. This appears to bea 
late story, as, though chaluka or chuluka a waterpot may be the origin of the later 
forma Chitukya in the Decean and Chanlukya in Gujerdt, it cannot be the origin of 
the early name which is written Chalkya, Chalikya, and Chalukya, They claim to 
belong to the Som-vanth or lanar race and mention a succession of fifty-nine king, 
rulers of Ayodhya, and after them sixteen more who ruled over the region of the 
south. ‘The names of seven early Chalukya kings have been found who reigned from 
about 550 to 610. In 610 the Chalukya dominions were divided into an eastera 


. kingdom whose head-quarters were Vengi in the delta of the Krishna and the Go- 


dévari, and a western kingdom whose head-quarters are believed to have bean at 
Badami in Bijépur. Of this western branch called the Western Chalukyas the names 
of six kings have been found who ruled from 610 to 760 about which time they were 
overthrown by the Réshtrakutas. Several attempta were made by the dynasty to 
regain its power but unsuccessfully until 973 when Taila destroyed the 
Réshtrakutas, and, under the slightly changed name of (Weatern) Chalukyas, up to 
about 1190, thirteen of his successors ruled over the ‘of the Deccan and 
the Karndtak. Details are given in Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 17-30, 39- 56. 

It is not certain whether the Rashtrakutas were northerners or a family of Rattas 
or Reddis the widespread tribe of Kénarese husbandmen who were formerly the 
strongest fighting class in the Karndtak and Maisur, Mr. Fleet scems to incline 
toa northera origin and to trace the name to Réshtrakuta or Réshtrapati, a title 
meaning a district head who is subordinate to some overlord. But it seems not 
improbable that the Rashtrakutas were Rattas or Reddis, and that the main branch 
when they rose to supreme power Sanscritised their name, while the side branch of 
Rattas who ruled as underlords at Saundattt and Belgaum and claimed » common 
origin with the Réshtrakutas kept their original name. ‘The names of about twenty 
Rashtrakuta kings have been found, the veventh of whom Dantivarma II. overthrew 
the Western Chalukyas about 760, His fifteen successors were powerful soverei 
who ruled till 973 when the last of theje race, Kakka II1., was defeated and slain by 
the revived Western Chalukyas, better known under the slightly changed name of 
Western Chalukyas. Details are given in Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 31-38. 

2 The Devgiri Yidavs (1150-1310) were a dynasty of ten powerful kiaga who, before 
the Musalman conqnest (1295) held almost the whole of the Deccan, the Konkan, and 
the Bombay Karndtal, Their capital was originally at a place called Tenovaloge, 
then at Vijaypur or Bijépur, and lastly at Devgiri the modern Daulatabad ip 
Nizdm's territories, Their greatest king waa the ninth, Ramchandra or Ramdev 
(1271-1308), whose minister was Hemadri or Hemédpant ‘the reputed builder of the 
Widespread Hemfdpanti temples of the Deccan 

* The only recorded traces of these carly Hindu dynastios are the Shaivite rock 
temple at Boambhurda two miles west of Poona, and scattered Bemédpanti remains 
varying from the tenth to the thirteenth century. The chief Hemédpanti remains 
are the Kukdeshvar temple at Pur ten miles north-west of Junnar, ponds at Beble 
twenty-one miles north-east of Junnar, and at Pabal twenty-five miles north-cast of 
Poons, transformed mojuen at Poon, Jannat, and Stnvad, and the Gangs and 
Turns rock-cut reservoirs on the top of Shivner fort in Junnar. The broken Ganpati 
at the foot of the dismantled rock-cat ladder in the middle of the east or Junnar 
face of the Shivner scarp appeara also to belong to the timo of the Devgiri Yédave, 
and to show that Shivner was used by them as a fort. Acoording to Ferishta (Briggs’ 
Faition, TI. 436) Chékan as well as Shivner wae an early Hinda fort. Seo under 
Places, Junnar and Chakan, 
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fixed at Kulbarga about 225 miles south-east of Poona, and in 1 
was moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles fur! 
east, By 1851 Alé-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by tres 
the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly sp 
had brought under his power very part of ‘the “De 
which previously been subject to the throne of De 
In 1357, Alé-nd-din divided his kingdom into four provincet 
tarafe, over each of which he set provincial governor ot tarafi 
Poona formed part of the province of Mahdrdshtra, of Ww: 
Danlatabad was the centre and which included the country betn 
Tanner, Daulatabad, Bid, and Paithan on the north, and Poona 
Chenl on the south. This was the chief province of 
Kingdom, and was placed under the charge of the king’s neph 
e later part of the fourteenth century, under the excellent 
of Muhammad Shéh Bahmani (1858-1975), the banditti which 
ages had harassed the trade of the Deccan were broken 
scattered, and the people enjoyed peace and good governm 
This period of prosperity was followed by the awful calamity of 
Durga Devi famine, when twelve rainless years (1396-1407) 
said to have wasted the country to a desert. In the first year 
the famine Méhmud Shéh Bahmani (1878-1897) is said ‘to 1 
kept ten thousand bullocksto bring grain from Gojarét to theDec 
to have founded an orphan school in each of the seven lea 
towns of his dominions. No efforts of any rulers could preserve o 
or life through so long a serios of fatal years. “Whole districts 1 
left without people, and the strong places fell from the Musaln 
into the hands of local chiefs Before the country could recove 
was again wasted by two rainless years in 1421 and 1492. M 
tudes of cattle died and the people broke into revolt.6 In 1429 
leading Bahmani noble, whose title was always Malik-ul-Tujér, 
is Chief of the Merchants, went through the Deccan restoring ot 





revolt. He assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and fre 
similar motive added that of Bahmani or ‘Brahmani by which his dynasty 
afterwards distinguished. Elphinslone’s History of India, 666. The Bahmani dy: 
consisted of the following eighteen kinge, who were supreme for nearly 150 : 
(1347-1490) and continued to hold power for about thirty years more : 


The Bahmanis, 1847 - 1586. 
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10 Alfeud-din 11, 18 Kalim™ =. SL] 1896 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 291-292 ; Grant Duff's Maréthés, 25. 
igge’ Ferishta, IL 295. ? Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 925-326. 
 Feriahta, II. 349-350, ‘These seven towns were Cheul, Dabhol, Elich 
tabad, Bedar, Kulbarga, and Kéndhar, 
rant Duff's Marathda, © Briggs’ Ferishta, 11, 405-406. 
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Under the Bahmanis, to control the Kolis and other wild hill tribes, 
their chiefs were given the rank of nobles or sarddrs and some of 
them were called mansabddre or honourables. Ono of the headmen 
of each mdval or western valley was made a captain or ndik, and, over 
the whole west, a tract which was known as the Fifty-two Valleys 
or Bévan-Mévale, a head captain or sarndik was named whose 
headquarters were at Junnar. 

Of the state of the Poona Deccan, at the time of the decay of 
Bahmani power, the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468-1474) 
hae loft somo particulars? Athanasis, who was atthe time trading 
in horses, after a voyage through asea swarming with pirates reach 
Cheul in Koléba about thirty miles south of Bombay. After a week’s 
stay at Cheul he started with a valuable stallion and went by land eight 
days to Pili to the Indian mountain, apparently Pula Sondla in Thana 
near the foot of the Néna pass. From Pula he went in ten days to 
Umri, probably for his horse’s sake avoiding the Ndna pass, and 
ascending to the Deccan by some other route. From Umri, which has 
not been identified, he went in six days to Jooneer, thatis Jannar, bring- 
ing his horse safely, but at a cost of about £16 (100 roubles). On the 
way, as was the custom for foreign travellers, Athanasius stopped at 
inns where the landlady cooked the food, msde the bed, and slot 
with the stranger. Junnar stood on a stony island, no human 
had built it, God made the town ; a narrow road which it took a day 
to climb, broad enough for only one man at atime, led up the hill. 
At Junnar lived Asat Khén a tributary of Maliktuchar that is 
Malik-ul-Tujér the governor of Daulatabed. Asat Khén held seven of 
Malik-ul-Tujér’s twenty-seven tmds that is thénds or poste. He had 
een fighting the K fare, that is thoinfidelsor Hindus, for twenty years, 
being sometimes beaten, but mostly beating them. Asat Khén rodeon 
men, though he had many good elephants and horses. Among his 
attendants were many Khorasanians, some of whom came from the 
countries of Khorasan, Oroban, Sarkemsk, and Cheyotan, All came 

by sea in tévds or Indian ships. The winter began from Trinity 
Day in June, and Athanasius wintéred at Junnar living there for two 
months. For four months day and night there was nothing but rain 
and dirk ‘The people were tilling the ground, sowing, grain, tu 
regan, perhaps tur and rdgi, peas and all sorts of vegetables? Wine 
was kept in large Indian goat skins. Horses were not born in the 
country, but oxen and buffaloes were, and were used for riding, 
carrying goods, and every other purpose. The horses were fed 
on peas, also on khichiri boiled with sugar and oil. In the 
early moming they got shishenive(?). In the winter the common 
People put on a fata or shoulder cloak, sometimes wearing i= 
round the waist, sometimes on the shoulders, and sometimes ome 
the head. The princes and nobles wore trousers, a shirt, and am 





2 Captain Mackintosh in Jour. Bom, Geog. Soc, I. 288, This arrangement wi—s 
continued by the Abmadnagar kings and by the Moghals, ‘The last head captain wa—= 
Mohammad Latif about 160 

2 Major’s India in the Fifteenth Contury, Athanasius Nikitin, 9-12. 

? From the translation Athanasius seemis to have used the Russian wheat in the 
general sense of grain. The grain must have been millet. 
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renown. By turning our efforts to Hindusthn the Mardtha flag 
shall fly from the Krishna to the Attok. Let us strike at the trank 
of the withering tree and the branches must fall of themselves. 
Shéhu for the moment roused to something of his grandfather's spirit 
replied, You shall plant my flag on the Himélayés, You area 
noble son of a worthy father. At this time several Mardtha officers, 
who afterwards became independent leaders or founders of states, 
rose to distinction, The chief of these were Malbérji Holkar, the 
ancestor of the Holkars of Indur then chaugula or assistant headman 
of the village of Hol on the Nira, Rénoji Sindia the ancestor of the 
Sindids of Gwélior, the Peshwa’s slipper-bearer, Ud6ji Povér the 
ancestor of the Povérs of Dhér an enterprising warrior of Mélwa, 
and Piléji Géikwér the son of Daméji Géikwér the anoostor of the 
Baroda Géikwérs.1 In 1731 Béjirév remained at Poona and 
employed himself in the internal management of Marétha affairs. 
His victory over his rival Trimbakrév Débhéde the Markthe 
commander-in-chief or Senépati like the issue of every civil war 
left unfriendly foolings in many minds. Béjiréy took every mean 
to regain goodwill, among others continuing Dabhéde's practice of 
feeding some thousand Bréhmans for several days. This charitable 
practice Béjirév continued at Poona and gave sums of money st 
the same time to the assembled Shéstris and Vaidike. ‘This festival 
was continued by his successors and was known by the name of 
Dakshina or money gifts? In 1784 Béléji was most successful in 
the north guining Mélwa and the territory between the Chambel 
and the Narbada, and, in 1789, his brother Chimnéji drove the 
Portuguese from almost all their leading possessions in the North 
Konkan. Béjirdv died. in 1740. Ho left three sons, Baléji the 
eldest who succeeded him as Peshwa, Raghunéthrév the second 
afterwards so well known to the English, and Janérdan Béva who 
died in early youth. He left one illegitimate son by a Mahammadan 
mother whom be bred as a Musalman and named Samsher-Babddur. 
Béjirév was ambitious, a thorough soldier, hardy, self-denying, 

severing, and patriotic. Mardtha pictures represent him eati 

ied jedirt care or hurda as ho rides at. the head of w troop ol 
Marétha soldiers. He was no unworthy rival of Nizém-ul-Mulk, 
and wiolded the mighty arm of Marétha power with incomparable 
energy. While the main body of his army remained encamped on the 
Shivganga, Raghuji Bhonsla the Sena Sdheb Subha or commander-in- 
chief returned to Satéra, and endeavoured to prevent Béléji Béjirév’s 
succession as Peshwa by proposing for the vacant office BApuji 
Naik, a Bréhman banker of Bérémati, a connection but an enemy 
of the late Peshwa who was Bapuji’s debtor for a large sum. 
Chiefly by the help of his uncle Chimndji, Bél6ji’s claims prevailed, 
and he was invested in August 1740. ‘The disappointed Bépuji 
Néik at first pressed Béléji hard to pay his father’s debts, Balaji 
was relieved from this annoyance by the influence and credit of his 
agent or divin, Mahddéjipant Purandhare. In 1741, on the death 
of his uncle Chimnéji, Bal4ji Peshwa returned from the northern 





1 Grant Duff'e Maratbde, 212. ; 5. 
® Grant Duff's Mardth4s, 205. This dalshina fund is now used for promotinj 


vernacular literature and providing fellowships in the two arts colleges in Poona an‘ 
Bombay, 
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driving out the French. B4él4ji expressed strong disapproval of ay 
alliance between the English and the Nizém. Undera treaty conclu 
on the 12th of October 1756 B&léji 1d to allow the Dutch 
no share in the trade of the Marétha dominions, and the is 
agreed to cede Gheria to Béléji receiving in exchange ton 
including Bénkot in the Central Konken and the ignty of 
Bénkot river. Béléji engaged to give no territory to ‘Angra and to 
settle with the Sidi of Seajira regarding his customs dues in the 
Bénkot river. He also agreed to waive all claims on the English 
company and to levy on English merchandise no additional i 
duties! Shortly after (1756) shunéthrav, with Sakhar4m 
as his agent or divdn started for Hindustén. They were joined 
Malhér4v Holkar, and together advanced to Delbi and broke the 
ywer of Ahmad Abdalli who was forced to retire to Afghanistan. 
Eis, though one of the most successful of Mardtha campaigns, 
was costly, and was not rewarded with any large share of booty. 
At the close of 1756 Bél4ji led an army south to the A 
and crossed the Krishna in Feb: 1757. Meanwhile news had 
come that the English were in trouble in Calcutta, and that war had 
broken out in Europe between England and France. This caused 
a change in Béléji’s attitude. to the English. He wrote to the 
Madras Government, forwarding a letter to the king of England, 
written with much less ‘friendliness than he had shown in the 
negotiations with Mr. Spencer, and, in spite of the provision in 
the 1756 treaty agreeing to waive all claims on the Engli 
Company, asking for the treasure and stores which the English 
had carried off from Gheria. This request wes probably made 
not in the hope of getting the Gheria spoils, but preparatory to 
demands for » share in the revenues of the Moghal provinces of 
the eastern or Péyin Ghat that is lowland Karnétak in which the 
English had now a direct interest. About May 1757 Balaji 
returned from the Karnétak with the greater part of his army 
successful to Poona, 


During the next two years Béléji took a considerable part in 
Haidarabad affairs where a plot was on foot to cause a revolution 
and drive out the French. In March 1759 Béléji succeeded for a 
time in keeping the English from taking Surat caste, but through 
the ability of Mr. Spencer and the military talents of Admiral Wataon 
the castle and with it the post of Moghal admiral passed to the 
English inthe same year. At Poona the civil administration continued 
under the management of Saddshivrdv, Bél4ji’s cousin. Saddshivrév 
was violent and grasping but active and vigorous, and though proud 
and unbending, hada large sharo of good natureand good sense. He 
was open to bribes but not under circumstances to which Martha 
ideas attached shame. Sédéshivrév had a bitter enemy in Béléji’s 
wife Gopikébsi, who feared that Saddshivrév would prevent her sons 
from gaining their proper position and power in the state. To 
remove her fears Sadéshivrév was urgent in recommending to Béléji 








1 Grant Duff's Mardthés, 298, 
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fled for safety to retired villages and hill forte. Instead of 
marching on Poona Raghunéthr4v passed north to receive the aid 
of Holkar, Sindis, Géikw4r, and the Mnglish. On the 18th of 
April 1774, a son was born to Gangébéi, Néréyanriv’s widow. Is 
Grant Duff’s opinion, notwithstanding the suspicious circumstances 
which formed part of the minister’s scheme, there is little doubt tht 
the child was the son of the murdered Néréyanrév. The child wa 
named Médhavrév Néréyan, afterwards known as Savéi Médhavréy, 
Gangébéi sent Sakh4rém B4pu and Néna Fadnavis to receive herson’s 
robes of investiture, which the Réja sent from Sétéra in charge of Nik 
kanthrév Purandhare. The infant paahaerer was formally installed 
Peshwa when he was fo: a old.t lousy soon sprang 4} 

the ministers. Néna Fulneys was too cantons to bake the ood and 
snpported Sakhérém Bépu as the head of the government. This 
conduct was as much due to timidity as to desi; Sakh4rém Bépa 
was an old, cautious, time-serving courtier, bat he was s man of mach 
more courage than Nana, and, in his humble and assiduous coll 

and adherent, he did not see a future rival and # powerful foe. 
So great was Sakhérém Bépu’s influence that his secession would 
have ruined the minister's cause. Néne's position was greasy 
strengthened by Gangébéi’s passion for him. He could thoronghly 
trast her and teach her the best means of governing the 
ministers. N&na’s cousin Moroba, who had been 

ostensible prime minister, was dissatisfied to find that little deference 
was paid to his counsel. If he could have done it with safety andl 
made sure of # future rise to power, he would readily have gone beckx 
to hundthrév. Such of the other ministers as would not submits 
to Sakhérém and Néna were soon united in common discontenb- 
This split among the ministers became generally known by the 
discovery of a correspondence on the part of Moroba, Bajéba, and. 
Babéji Néik with Raghunéthrév. Letters intercepted by Haripant 
near Burhénpur showed that these three had formed a plan to secure 
Sakhérém Bépu, Néna, Gangébai, and the infant Médhavrdy, all of 
whom, during the rains, to escape the chill damps of Purandhar, had 
come to livein Sésvad. They heard of this conspit on the 30th of 
June, and with undissembled panic fled to the fort. Tho discovery of 
their plotdefeated the designs of the feeble triumvirate. The ministen 
sentagentsthrough the country to blacken the crimes of Raghunéthrév 
and hold forth on the justice of the ministers’ cause. At the same 
time they breathed nothing but union and concord. They deter- 
mined to gain Raghunéthrdv’s absolute submission; and their active 
and judicious preparations for war showed that they understood the 
best means of ensuring peace. When Raghundthrév pessed north 
instead of marching on Poona he sent an agent to the British 
resident with hurried and vague applications for aid in men and 
money. The British were willing to help him, bat before sny 
agreement could be made he had retired too far for communication 
from Poona, Negotiations were next opened with Mr. Gambier the 
English chief or civil governor of Surat. In the latter part of 1774 








) Grant Duff's Maréth4s, 368. * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 370. 
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their powers in going to war without the sanction of the Bengal 
Government, that they had been ordered to withdraw their 
troops, and that an envoy had been sent to conclude pesca! 
Colonel Upton arrived at Purandhar on the 28th of December 1775. 
The ministers took full advantage of the power which the mistaken 
policy of the Bengal Government had placed in their hands. They 
assumed a high tone of demand and menace, which Colonel Upto 
judged to be firm and sincere. Colonel Upton though upright and 
moderate was ill-qualified to conduct @ negotiation with : 
Brdéhmans. The ministers greatly extolled the just and honourable 
motives which had determined the great Governor of Calcutta to 
order peace to be concluded. But when Colonel Upton proposed 
that the English should keep Sélsette and the islands in the Bombay 
harbour, the cession of Bassein which they had obtained in the 
late war together with the revenue of Broach, the ministers were 
astonished that a Government which had so justly condemned the 
war could be so ready to keep the fruits of it. Colonel Upton 
argued that Sélsotte was taken possession of as a preceutiony 
measure long deemed necessary to the safety of Bombay, and the 
prosperity of ite commerce, But the ministers would listen to 
nothing. They had been put toimmense expense by keeping armies 
idle at the wish of the Bengal Government, which, if had not 
been interfered with, would have long since settled the whole matter. 
They demanded the immediate sarrender of Raghunéthrév and the 
entire restoration of the territory occupied by the Bombay Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the war. Jf Raghundthrév was given 
up and all the territory restored, the ministers as _a favour to the 
Governor General would pay £120,000 (Rs, 12 [dkhe) to reimburse 
the East India Company for the expenses incurred by the Bombay 
Government. hey seconded their arguments with threats, and 
mistook the mild remonstrances of the envoy for timidity. As 
Colonel Upton could not agree to thcse proposals on the 17th of 
February he wrote to the Governor General that he sup 
negotiations were at an end. But almost immediately after they 
bad carried their menaces to the highest pitch the ministers 

to the greater part of Colonel Upton’s original demands. Before 
accounts had time to reach Calcutta that the negotiations were 
broken off the treaty of Purandhar was settled and signed on the 
Ist of March 1776. The chief provisions were that Salsette ora 
territory yielding £30,000 (Re. 3,00,000), and Broach and territory 
worth £30,000 (Rs.3,00,000) more shquld be left with the English and 
£120,000 (Rs. 12 dkha) paid to them on account of war expenses ; 
that the treaty with Raghundthrév was annulled; that the English 
were to return to garrison and Raghunéthrév’s army be disbanded 
within a month ; and that Raghunéthrév was to get an establishment 
and live at Kopargaon on the Goddvari? The Bombay Govern- 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 392, , 

? Grant Duff's Mardthés, 393-304. The Peshwa’s name was not mentioned in the 
treaty. The ministers Nana and Sakhérém probably left out the name, that in case 
the child Madhavrév should die Gangabsi might adopt another son, 
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Chapter VII. suitable circumstances approving an alliance with Raghunsthrév! 
History. Meanwhile (178) at Poona dissensions smong the misterial party 

Maninnis, increased. Néna Fadnavis despised the abilities of his cousin 

Myplauls, — Moroba Fadnavis, but, with a Bréhman’s caution, he was at more 
pains to, conceal his contempt than. his en ity, Morobe wae 
su by all Raghunéthrév’s partisan i 
Purandhare, Sakhérdm Hari, Chinto. Vithal, Vishnu he ease 
lately by Takoji Holkar. Still Néna was confident, a spirit which Mr. 
Mostyn believed was due to aasaranoo of support from France. After 
the death of Gangébéi, Sakhérdm began to be jealous of Nana and 
oxpressed a qualified approval of a plan to restore Raghunéthrév, and 
Moroba wrote to the Bombay Government proposing the restoration 
of Raghunéthrév. The Bombay Government, who from Né&na’s deal- 
ings with the French were satisfied that their safety depended on s 
change of ministry at Poona, agreed to restore Ragunéthrév, provided 
Sakhérém Bépu, thechiefauthority in Poona, expressed his approval of 
the scheme in writing. The decision of the Bombay Government was 
approved by the Governor General. To help their plans and to 
chunteract French designs in Western Indie, ‘= force under Colmal 
Leslie was ordered to cross the continent, and place themselves under 
the orders ofthe Government of Bombay ? Saleharim Bépu refused to 
record in writinghis approval of the plan to restore Raghundthrdv and 
farther action was stopped. At Poona Néna attempted but failed to 
seize Moruba. In spite of this failure, with the help of Sakhérim 
Bépu and with the offer of a position in the ministry, Nias 
succeeded in inducing Moroba to join his party. The effect of 
this chango was at first a loss to Néna. Moroba, with the help of 
Holkar’s troops, was more powerful than Néna, who retired to 
Purandhar and’ agreed to the plan for bringing Raghundthrivto 
Poona provided no harm should come to himself or his property. 
But Nanu, by reminding Sakhéram Bépu of the evil results of 
Raghundthrév's former term of rule at Poona, persuaded Sakhdrim 
Bépu and through Sakhérém Bépu persuaded Moroba to give up the 
idea of bringing Raghunéthrév badk. ‘The enjoyment of power 
undor the oxisting arrangement and Néna’s porsnasion led Moroba 
still further to adopt Néna’s views and favour St. Lubin ands 
French alliance. 

The Bombay Government remonstrated with the ministers forkeep- 
ing St. Lubin in favour in Poona. Néna saw that the English would 
not stand further friendship between the French and the Maréthés, He 
accordingly dismissed St. Lubin in July, and granted passports for the 
Bengal troops through Marétha territory on their way across India to 
counteract French influence in Western India. While dismissing 
St. Lubin, Néua assured him that if St. Lubin conld bring a Fronch 
corps to India he would grant the French an establishment in 
Marétha territories; and, while granting passports to the British 
for safe conduct through Marétha territory, Néna was sending secret 
orders to the Maratha officers and to the Bundelkhand chief to do 


' Grant Duff's Mardthés, 406. 
2 The force consisted of six battalions of scpoys, proportionate artillery, and some 
cavalry. Grant Dufl's Mardthés, 406, 
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close to Poons near the present cantonment. The Peshwa ordered . 


Yashvantrév to retire. Ho replied he was willing to obey ; but that 
Sindia, not he, was the rebel and had refused to give up Yashvantrév’s 
nephew Khanderéy whom Béjirév had ordered him. to set free. On 
the morning of the 25th of October the armies met, and, after 
well contested fight, the battle ended in » complete victory for 
Yashvantrév which was chiefly due to his own energy and courage. 
Béjirév making sure of victory came out to see the battle bat 
firing frightened him and he turned southward. On learning the 
fate of the battle he fled to Sinhgad. From Sinhgad he sent an 
engagement to Colonel Close binding himself to subsidise six 
battalions of sepoys and to cede £250,000 (Re. 25 lakhs) of yearly 
revenue for their support. He had already agreed to waive his 
objection to allow the troops to be stationed in his territory. Por 
some days after his victory Yashvantrév showed great moderation 
at Poona. He placed guards to protect the city, treated Béjirdr’s 
dependents with kindness and made several attempts to persuade 
Béjirév to come back. Béjirdv, after staying three days in Sinked 
fiod to Réygad in Koltba, and from Réyged retired to the ialand of 
Suvarndurg off the north coast of Ratnégiri. From Suvarndurg, 
alarmed by news of the approach of one of “Holkar’s generals, be 
ed to Revdanda, and from Revdanda sailed in an English ship to 
jassein which he reached on the 6th of December 1802. Meanwhile, 
at Poona, when Holker heard that Béjirév had fled from Si 
he levied a contribution from the people of Poona 
contribution was arranged by two of Béjirdv’s officers and it was 
carried out in an orderly manner. When Yashvantrév found that 
Béjirév would not return he sent » body of troops to Amritrév with 
the offer of the Peshwaship. Amritrév at first refused; but, when 
Bajirév threw himself into the hands of the English, Atnritréy held 
that he had abdicated and took his place. After much hesitation 
he was confirmed as Peshwa by the Sétéra chief. 

This settlement of affairs at Poona was followed by a plunder of 
the city as complete and as wickedly cruel as Sindia’s plunder in 
1798. Every person of substance was seized and tortured out of their 
property and several out of their life. The loss of property was 
unusually severe as some time bofore the battle of the 25th of October 
Béjirév had sot guards to keep people from leaving Poona, and 
Holkar took caro that after the victory these guards were not with- 
drawn. These oxcesses were begun even before Colonel Close left 
Poona. Both Amritrév and Holkar were anxious to keep Colonel 
Close in Poona. They wished him to mediate in their differences with 
Sindia and the Peshwa, and his presence seemed to show that the 
British Government approved of their usurpation of power. Finding 
that no persuasion could alter Colonel Close’s purpose he was allowed 
to leave on the 20th of November 1802, 

On the 81st of December 1802, at Bassein in the North Konkan, 
Béjirév agreed tos treaty, under which the English undertook to 
restore Bajiréy to power in Poona and to maintain permanently in 
the Peshwa’s dominions a subsidiary force of 6000 regular infantry 
with the usual proportion of field artillery and European artillery: 


men. In return for these troops the Peshwa agreed that districts 
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accordingly given instead of grain. About 5000 people were relieved 
every dey, SThe Peshwa confined his charity to the relief of 
Bréhmans of whom he fed tt numbers! In December 1808 
General Wellesley wrote :? The Peshwa has not in his service a 
common writer or civil officer to whom he can trust the manage 
ment of a single district. Tis territories are all either in the hands 
of his enemies or are without managers on his part. All the persons 
capable of arranging his state are either in the service of his enemies 
or are imprisoned and oppressed by himself. Rich districts are going 
to ruin because all the persons fit to manage them are in prison or 
oppressed by the Peshwa. Unless the Peshwa sete these 
free and employs them in settling the sonny tho Poons state will 
never revive. In January 1804 Genera] Wellesley described the 
Deccan as a chaos. If a militia was not raised and government put 
in some regular train all must fall to pieces The Peshwa's govern- 
ment was onlya name. The country along the Bhima five mile 
north of Poons was unsettled, a dreary waste overrun with thieves, 
The Peshwa was unfit to manage the government himself. He gave 
no trust or power to any one and had no person about him to 
conduct the common business of the country. Towards the end 
of February (23rd) General Wellesley wrote®: The Peshwa doe 
nothing to improve his government. His only system of government 
is that of a robber. He does not choose to keep up an army and 
his territories are overran by armed mon who’ aro. ready to 
enlist with any one who will lead them to plunder. Except the 
British troops there is no power in the country to support the 
vernment and protect the industrious classea of the people. 
Eoneeive a country in every village of which twenty to thirty horse- 
men have been dismissed from the service of the state a1 we 0 
means of living except by plunder. There is no law, no civil 
government, no army to keep the plunderers in order; no revenue 
can be collected ; no inhabitant will or can remain to cultivate unless 
he is protected by an armed force stationed in his village. Habits 
of industry are out of the question; men must plunder or starve. 
The state of the police was also lamentable. The Peshwa’s ministers 
and favourites were the patrons and the sharers of the profits gained 
by the thieves in their plander of those whose necessities forced 
them to travel through the country.6 In March, General Wellesley 
wrote : Bajirév’s great object is to gain money to meet the expenses 
of tho pleasnres of his court. "He makes no attempt to organize the 
force, which, under the treaty of Bassein, he is bound to support, 
and is anxious to employ English troops in putting down robbers 
and helping his revenue-collectors. General Wellesley refused to 








1 Lord Valentia was present at the Dasara on the 13th of October. There was 
a great review in which the British troops took ‘The Peshwa, on an elephant, 
Passed along the line to a apot where the branch of a tree had been stack in the 
Ground. He got off the elephant and performed the ceremonies, He plucked some 
Sars of corn, © salute was fired, and he went off in a looking-glass elephant car. 
Formerly whole fields of corn used to be wasted, the Peshwa ‘the wasters 
TP Wellingtons Doepatches, I 67 2 Wellington's Despat 

2 Wellington's Despatches, I. 547. llington’s Despatches, II. 16, 17. 

4 Wellington's Despatches, I 5 Wellington's Despatches, II. 125, 127, 
$ Wellington's Despatches, IZ, 128, 129, 187, bm sa 
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to the Peshwa of the crowding of the Mardtha troops on the British 
lines. When the message was received Bépu Gokhla was for 
instant attack. But the arguments of the night before again 

revailed, the Peshwa's schemes were not yet completed, the 

ropean regiment was, he believed, still far distant, and 

hour the Marétha army was growing. At four next afternoon Qu 
October) the European regiment after exertions reached the 
cantonment. Next day (Ist November), except 250 men who were 
left to guard the residency, Mr. Elphinstone moved the troops to 
@ good position at the village of Kirkee four miles north of Poous. 
This movement gratified Béjirév as he took it for » sign of fear. 
The British cantonment was plundered and parties of trop: 
continued to push forward as if in defiance. Béjirév let three days 
more pass to allow the Patvardhans and his other Karnétak 
feudatories to join his army. Meanwhile General Smith, warned 
how matters stood at Poona, had ordered his light battalion to fall 
back on Sirar about forty miles north-east of Poona. On the 8rd of 
November Mr. Elphinstone directed the light battalion and ne 
the aoxiliary horse to move from Sirur to Poona. When Béjirty 
heard that these troops had been summoned he determined to dalay 
no longer. 

The strength of the two forces was, on the English side, including 
Ceptain Ford’s battalion which was statio at Dépuri about 
four miles west of Kirkee, 2800 rank and file of whom about 800 were 
Europeans, The Mardtha army, besides 5000 horse and 2000 foot 
who were with the Peshwa at Parvati, included 18,000 horse and 
8000 foot, or $8,000 in all. Mr. Elphinstone had examined the 
groand between the British head-quarters at Kirkee and Captain 

‘ord’s encampment at Dépuri. The two villages were separated 
by the river Mula, but a ford was found which Captain Ford’s 
three six-pounders could cross. Mr. Elphinstone arranged that 
in case of attack Captain Ford should join Colonel Burr's brigade, 
and explained to all concerned thatsat any hazard they must act 
onthe offensive. In the afternoon of the fifth Béjirév’s army poured 
out of Poona, everything hushed but the trampling and the 
neighing of horses, till, from the Mutha to the Ganesh Khind bills, 
the valley was filled like ariver in flood.! The residency was 
left and was at once sacked and burned, and Mr. Elphinstone 
retired to jointhe troops at Kirkee. A message to advance was 
sent to Colonel Burr who moved towards Dépuri to meet Captain 
Ford’s corps; the corps united and together pushed on to the 
attack. Amazed by the advance of troops whom they believed 
bought or panic-struck, the Marétha skirmishers fell back, and the 
Marétha army, already anxious from the ill-omened breaking of 
their standard, began to lose heart. Gokhla rode from rank to rank 
cheering and taunting, and opened the attack pushing forward his 
cavalry so as nearly to surround the British. In their eagerness to 
attack a Portuguese battalion, which had come up under cover of 
enclosures, someof the English sepoys became separated from the rest 





1 Colebrooke's Elphinst me, 1, 383 ; Forrest's Elphinstone, 50. 
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the ray in the remote parts of the district and to about 80 poands 
(10 pdylis) near Poona! There was no mention and no record of 
such low prices. The fall caused mach distress ; even those who 

good harvests could hardly find a market for ther 
grain. fed by the pdtils of Pébal, many of whose indired 
gainshad been stopped by the individual settlement, the people 
came in crowds and mobbed the Governor in Poona, The cry o 
over-assessment was raised by some of the English officials, bi 
Captain Robertson contended strongly that the only causes d 
distress were the fall of grain prices and the want of employmat 
and expenditure at Poona. The commutation rate of khareds galls 
or grain that used to be taken in kind was lowered from abod 
82 to 64 pounds (4-8 pdylis). In 1822-23 the realization showed & 
decline amonnting altogether to about one-seventh of the whol 
revenue. One-fourth of the entire loss was in Ind4pur from whid 
numbers had moved to the Niz4m’s country.* 

The next year (1823-24) was a season of scanty rain and of distros 
The early harvest in about half of the district was fair, in the other 
half of the district the crops were either chiefly or entirely failure. 
The late or cold weather harvest was 8 complete failare. Th 
garden and watered crops were blighted by the east wind. The 
cattle suffered so roverely from want of fodder and want of water thst 
the Collector sent a number of the people to the Niz&m’s country 
to stay there till June 1824. Large numbers of the landholders 
also of their own accord left Poona to take up lands in the Nisém's 
country and in Ahmadnagar.® What added to the difficalties of the 
people was that in spite of the failure of crops grain continued 
extremely cheap.t The Collector and the Commissioner in 
recommending the greatest moderation in levying the revenue, ani 
their views met with the full approval of Government. Remissiou 
were granted varying from 25 to75 per centand in some cases the 
whole demand was foregone.’ The distress continued in 1824 
The usual May showers failed and there was very little rain eithe 
in June or in July. Grain which throughout the cold season hai 
Kept wonderfully cheap, now rose from about 80 to 2 pound 
(10-4 pdylis) and then to about 20 pounds (24 pdylie).® In 1823-2 
the total revenue for collection amounted to £91,556 (Rs. 9,15,560) 
against £120,827 (Rs. 12,08,270) in 1822-28; the collections amount- 
ed to £73,091 (Rs. 7,30,910) against £103,788 (Rs. 10,837,880), and 
tho outstandings amounted to £18,465 (Rs. 1,84,650) against 





1 Bom, Gov. Rev. Ree. 117 of 1825, 522, In 1820-21, the price was 4 pdylis andis 
1821-22 it was 6-8 pdylis. 

2 Captain Robertaon, Ist Feby, 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 522-528. 

2 Captain Robertson, Collector, 25th November 1823, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. if 
of 1823, 13-16 ; let February 1824, Rov. Rec, 95 of 1824, 3; Ist February 1625, Bet 
Rec. 117 of 1825, 529. 

“Mr. Pringle, 29th January 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 95 of 1824, 6-15. Mi 
Chaplin, 10th October 1825, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 404. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 20th November 1823, and Gov. Letter 1856 of 11th Dec. 18% 
Bom. Gov. Kev. Ree. 74 of 1825, 1-12, 17. Captain Robertson, Ist and 4th Febros 
1824; Mr. Chaplin, 5th February 1824; and Gov. Letter 319 of 23rd Februa] 
1824.” Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 95 of 1824, I-41. 

* Bom. Gor, Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 528-530. 
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In 1889-40 the survey settlement was introduced into the remain- 
ing villages of Bhimthadi? met constituted the cl of the 
mémlatdér at Pimpalgaon. is group was the western division of 
Bhimthadi. It had passed ven the same trials as the euler 
Kurkumb group which was settled in the previous 
condition of its ¥ villages and people was very little better.*” ry : 
other hand there was a notable differenoe in the pale 
products, and the character of the soil. Pimpal; 
considerable rainfall, yielded bdjri, and was near 
grain mart in the country. As regards rainfall in From Pimpalgwoa 
group the early south-west rains were more plontiful, certain, ime] 
regular than in Kurkumb or Ind4par; but the north-east October 
and November rains were slighter and less certain. As regards: 
in consequence of the difference of rainfall, the chief harvest nied 
Pimpalgaon group was the early or kharif millet or bdjri and not 
in Inddpur the late or rabi Indian millet or judri, Millet was s 
more costly crop to grow than Indian millet. It wanted manare sad 
weeding, did not flourish without rain, and gave a less outtarn. Os 
the other hand millet was the food of the richer classes, and in Yerat 
the chief mart of Pimpalgaon was generally twenty per cent deaw 
than Indian millet. ‘The details of millet prices are :* 

Rupes Price of Bajri and Jedri in Shera, 1830-1839. 











Apart from the fact that its staple millet was a higher priced grit 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLI. 239. 

+ During the ten years ending 1839-40 in a group of forty-cight Bhimthadi vile 
which were afterwards brought under revision in 1871, the remissions» 
£1357 (Rs. 13,570) and the collections £2066 (Rs, 26,060}. "The details (Bom. Or 
Sel, CLI, 202-203) including extra cesses or sdyar babe were : 

Bhimthadi Revenwe, 1890-1840, 
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form of advances which in the opinion of Government shoald be 
scrupulously restricted was the demand of advances with the object 
of forcing ordinary cultivation.) 

In 1836 the great loss which the people suffered from the want 
of a market for their grain imp on the district officers the 
necessity of introducing measures to cheapen the cost of carriage, 
Roads were being made, and the new road (1830) down the 

made it possible to send produce to the Konkan and Bomb 

in carts. Thero were very few carts in the district. Those wl 
were in use were for carrying great weights for short distance and 
had solid stone wheels. A new style of cart was introduced by 
Lieutenant Gaisford in 1836, and a cart factory was started by hin 
at Tembhurni in Sholépur* The people took great interest in the 
carts which wore light weighing only 160 pounds, cheap costing 
about £4 (Rs. 40), and roomy enough to carry about three quarters 
of a ton. Many of the richer landholders bought carts. It was 
found that the bulk of the people were keen to buy but could no 

the money. Advances were made aggregating abont £760 
(Re, 7600) and in the four years ending 1840 it was estimated that 
3722 carts had been made and were in use. In his report for 1839-0 
the Collector Mr. Stewart wrote (19th Nov. 1840): ‘The improved 
description of carts is highly approved by all classes. The model 
has been generally adopted and several people, make them for sl 
on speculation, in the city of Poona” ‘To introduce cart-making 
into the leading country towns Mr. Stewart proposed that at cach 
mémlatdér's station two workshops should be formed, which the 
children of the village carpenters and blacksmiths of the pargaxa 
should be allowed to attend to be taught cart-making. Where the 
means of learning their trade was thus within the reach of each 
carpenter and blacksmith of a village, Government might insist ox 
a certain degree of skill to entitle him to the indm or perquisites 
attending his right to work for his village. Asa farther encourage: 
ment to tho attainment of greater skill, a promiso of employmest 
under Government in the public works and ordnance might be held 
out to those who wero considered fit for such situations.? Gover- 
ment did not favour Mr. Stewart’s suggestions. In their opinionif 
cart-making paid, cartmakers would soon spring up. 

The season of 1841-42 was peculiarly unfavourable. The early 
rains fell in some sub-divisions eo abundantly and incessantly as to 
destroy a large proportion of the early crops. ‘The late harvest 
failed because the latter rains were too long of beginning. In som 
sub-divisions the standing crops were destroyed by locusts. The 
remissions amounted to 1581 por cent. At Inddpur the rope 
price of Indian millet or jvdri rose from about 128 to 112 pounds 





1 Gov. Letter 1494 of 16th May 1842, Rom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 1344 of 1842, 275-28 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel, CVII. 39, 40, 41, 54, 55. 

» Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1241 of 1841, 20-21, 87-91. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1241 of 1841, 269-270. 

° Junnar 21°47, Indépur 10°96, Khed 14-72, Pabal 12°79, Purandhar 33-35, Bhi 
thadi 2:78, Haveli 7°77, Maval 7-22, and City of Poona 362. Bom, Gov, Rev. Bx 
1453 of 1843, 41-42, 
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the revenue considerably diminished. In the first twelve years the 
average jamdbandi was £12,500 (Rs.1,25,000) ; in the last ten yearsit 
was only £10,776 (Rs. 1,07,760). ‘The collections had fallen consider. 
ably, In the fir twelve years the Government reocipta srenge 
£7400 (Rs.74,000) a year ;in the last ten they ave only 
(Ra.58,000).! According to Lieutenant Nash the improvement sine 
1888 was due to the grant of rising leases or itéva kaule. In spitedt 
these concessions, in 1841 Haveli was suffering from a high nominal 
assessment with constant remissions and balances. In fifty villages 
visited by Lieutenant Nash (1841) he found a want of energy and 
enterprise and slovenly cultivation ; still there were no large trada 


+ of waste black soil nor any ruinous villages. In fact almost all the 


soil was under till Close to Poons, land was eagerly 
owe for, and the villages had a greater air of comfort than 
elsewhere. Haveli had never suffered so severely from war or famine 
as the eastern tracts. The country had never been emptied of its 
people. There were more hereditary holders ; the Beople were more 
attached to their villages, less ready to change their homes, aud 
more fitted to cope with loss? 

The acre rates proposed by Lieutenant Nash were in black land 2s. 
9d., 28. 3d., 1s. 9d., and 1e. 3d. (Rs. 19, Ra 1}, 14 as., and 10 as.) ; in red 
land 2s. 44d., 1s. 10}d., 1s. 44d., and 104d. (Ra. Irs, 15 as., 11 as., and 
7s.) ; and in brown or barad land le. 2}d., 8}d. and Sfd. (9 as. 73 pe, 
5 as. 7} ps., and 2 as. 44 ps.) These rates were calculated to give 
an average acre rate of Is. 6d. (12 as.) against the Bhimthadi average 
of 1s, (8 as.), An extra assessment not exceeding 6s. (Rs. 3) the 
acre was proposed for the small area of rice land. On garde 
lands in addition to the highest dry-crop rate, acre rates varying from 
2s. (Re. 1) to 6s. (Rs. 8) were proposed. These proposals were 
sanctioned by Government in December 1841.4 

Except in Purandhar where the rainfall was short and the 
crops were injured by insects and caterpillars, the season of 
1842 was on the whole very favourable. Kemissions fell from 















CLI. 435.436. These aver differ from those given in the 
31. ? Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI. 436-437. 
Poona Surcey Acre Rates, 1887 - 1841. 
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Bom, Gov. Sel. CLI. 440. One rupee or two shillings are equal to 400 
“Gov. Letter 3683 of 8rd December 1841, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLL 449-451, 
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During this period at Supa the rupee price of millet fell from 
about 38 to 128 pounds (19-64 shers) for judrt and from about 86 
to 80 pounds (18-40 shers) for bdjri.! 

Under the new survey for the Supa group the Kurkamb 
rates which were ten per cent higher than those introdt into 
Indépur were proposed. The total new ‘crop rental amounted 
to £5820 (Rs. 58,200) of which the land (121,768 acres) under 
cultivation yielded £4700 (Rs. 47,000) or an increase of 34 per cent. 
For garden lands the sum of 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre in excess of dry- 
crop rates was fixed. The new rental of garden lands amounted to 
£300 (Rs. 3000).* 

. In 1844-45 near the Sabyfdris the listers me rh for the 
early crops, in the east the late crops ge! ly fail an it 

of fodder caused such distress that most of the Tabouring ae 
had to leave the district. At Indépur the rupee price of Indian 
millet or judré rose from about 144 to 120 pounds (72-60 shers). 
The tillage area in the whole district rose from 1,055,282 to 
1,068,127 acres and the collections fell from £74,442 to 266,489 
(Rs, 7,44,420 to Rs. 6,64,890) ; £8125 (Rs. 81,250) were remitted 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLL 539, The details are : 
Inddpur- Pétas- Supa Grain Rupes Prices, 1818-1848. 
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Land. 


Scaver, 


Bérdmati, 
1847-48. 
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for grain found within the limits of = landholder’s field wen 
assessed at acre rates of 14d. and 24d. (}fas. and 1 f;as). As the 
extent and value of bill lands were but trifling, Governmet 
anthorized the Collector to continue the existing modo of assessing 
them unless he could introduce some other system whose working 
could be more easily and efficiently soperintended by the ds 
officers without being distasteful to the cultivators.! "The effect d 
the dry-crop or jirdyat settlement was to reduce the revenue of the 
tillage area from £4906 (Rs. 49,060) in 1846-47 to £3890 (Re 
33,900) in 1847.48 or 30 per cent? 

In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into t 
villages of the Bérémati group in Indépar. These villages 
in 1844.45, Tho tillage area in twenty-one villages rose from 
44,987 bighée in 1897-88 to 48214 Bighde in 1842-48 ond fell 6 


42,544 bighds in 1845-46. Collections including cesses rose from 
£1538 (Rs. 15,880) in 1887-38 to £1983 (Rs. 19,330) in 1845-46 


The details are : 
Bdrdmati Tillage and Revenue, 1837-1848. 
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1916-47 
147-48 


Tho new acre rates were for black lands 1s. 73d. (134 a.), Is. 
(102 as.),and 114d. (7,8,8.) ; for red lands 1s. 14d.(8$ as.), 83d (5$ 28) 
and 5d, (3tas.), and for burad or rocky lands 6§d. (4,8 as.), 44 
(23 as), and 24d. (1f.as,). Uhti or short rates were in use until the 
new assessment was introduced in 1817-48 when both the uiti ot 
short and the sosti or full rate tenures ceased. About 1730 acre 
wero allowed to bo held on tstéva haul or rising leases either tl 
the lease expired or till the amount was as high as the survey 





2 Licutenant Evans, assistant superintendent, 13 of 18th February 1847 ; Capit 
Wingate, Superintendent of Survey, 128 of 6th October 1847; Government Lett 
544 of 26th January 1848. . 

2 Mr, Reeves, Collector, 2842 of lst Oct. 1849, 3 Bom, Gov, Sel. LXX. 8. 
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collections from £77535 (Rs. 7,75,350) to £76,243 (Re. 7,62,430); 
£8148 (Rs. $1,480) or 8°9 per cent were remitted, and £1016 
(Rs. 10,760) left outstanding. 
In 1849 the survey sottloment was introduced into a groupd 
twenty-six villages of the Bréhmanvédi petty division of Junmr. 
The remaining nine hill villages which contained chiefly occasioul 
hill crop and rice land were left until the survey of this class of lad 
was undertaken. Brdéhmanvddi was bounded on the north and aa 
by the Ahmadnagar district, on the south by Bori another petty 
division of Junnar, and on the west by Madb Khore and Harish- 
chandra hill, The hill or ddng villages lay on the west side of the 
Br&hmanvédi petty division between it and the Harishckandrs kil 
Bréhmanvédi was separated from Bori by a line of hills steep onthe 
south or Bori side and sloping and broken on the north or Bréhma- 
v&di side. In this survey group there were two streams the Kas ad 
the Mul. The Kas was generally dry in January, it had aver det 
bed with numerous deep ravines running at right angles froma 
on either side. ‘The Mul stopped running by February, but hal 
numerous pools which held water all the year. Bréhmanvédi wa 
on the hi Etoad from Poona to Nésik about a quarter of a mile fra 
the top of the Bréhmanvédi pass. The Bréhmanvédi villages wet 
bedly off for roads, There was a made-road forty miles from Pom 
to Nér4yangaon. From Néréyaugaon, though not made, the ral 
was fair for fourteen miles to the foot of the Bréhmanvédi pas 
The ascont of this pass was difficult. The pathway was bloctal 
with boulders or crossed. by sloping theet-rock ve dangers ia 
Inden animals, From 10,000 to’ 18,000 head of cattle yearly cromel 
this pass loaded with grain chiefly bdjri which they carried to Jum 

and Poona and returned laden with salt. There was another 
leading out of the Bréhmanvédi petty division by Ale where, sx 
years before, part of the road over the Ale pass had been mt 
t Utur a village in this survey group the rupee price of bijri wa 


about 62 pounds (31 shers) in 1842-43, about 72 pounds (30 skn) j 


in 1848-44, about 62 pounds (31 shers) in 1844-45, and about 





+ Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 24 of 1851, 211, 220, 270. The details are 
Poona Tillage and Revenue, 1818-1850. 
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‘end the carly crops on the whole did well. aeg So the wast of 
a fall towards the closo of the seasom 7 
crops was xcunty. Cholera slightly prevailed m = fer € 
sub.divisions, but on the whole public health was eeed* Owaew 
the serious failure of rain in part of Indépur recsiqaees: t te 
extent of fifty per cont were granted in forty-three wd 
fweuty-tive per cent in thirteen villages. Is sanetiesing = 
the 
the 


j 


expenditure of £100 (Rs.1000) on clearing prickl; 

aaa aus eae Allegaon, (Govern eao oleer aaa 

badakvasla water works, on which it was ecalcalated 10,00) m= 
would be engaged, would afford employment enough fer thee m 
wearch of employment? — ‘Tillage rose from 1,803,708 te LSI4.S% 
wooed and collections from £111,609 to £115,578 (Rs. 11,16,000- 
Re ULOATS0), £4SS9 (Rs, 49,590) were remitted, and £6 
(Rs, 430) loft outstanding. At Indipur the rapee price of Indian 
wallyd rox from about 82 bo 70 pounds (41-35 shere). 

Aw 1869.70 the raiufall, 26 inches at Indépur, 29 at Poons, 
QD we Jucae, and $7 at Khadkiila, was sufficient and seasonable 
Racept that rice suffered slightly both the early and the late crops 
were awed, Locusts appoarod in a few villages of Junnar, Khed, 
Maval. and Uaveli: but thoy passed without causing any spprecisble 
damage, Public health was good, though slight cholera appeared 
jm parte of the district. There was mo great mortality amoug 
walat ‘Ntlage orese from 1,914,896 to 1,819,237 acres 
wal collections from £115,578 to £120,148 (Rs. 11,55,780- 
Rx. LLOLASU), LETY (Rs. 4790) wore remitted, and £27 (Rs, 270) 
tett cutstarding At Lndipur the rupee price of Indian millet 

sour 20 to SS pounds (35-29 shers). 
undant was not seasonable. 
Poona 41, at Junnar 30, and 
crops in Khed, 
ive rain caused 
i xcept in Indapur 
it the late harvest. was good. 
. though in a few villages fever 

Tho cattle were generally 
‘ 2 from 1819237 to 1,831,053 
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villages grew about twice as mach bijri as fein: and the Harkumb 
villages grew about one-sixth more jeiri than bj. The reyeame 
was collected in two equal instalments In the early harvest or 
kharif villages these instalments fell on the 10th of Janmury and 
the 10th of March ; in the late harvest or rai villages they fellon 
the 10th of February and the 10th of May. 

During the survey lease communication m the Bhimthadi i villeges 
had been improved by the making of the 
the Peninsula railway. Besides these main lines there were Loogiry 
roads from the station at Kedgaon to Sirur by Pargaom, and to 
Supa and Jejuri by Padvi. There were three market towns, Pétes 
the mémlatd4r’s station, Kurkumb, and Yevat, all on the Poona- 
Sholépur high road. The people were almost all husbandmen. 
Their chief market was Poona and to aless extent Bombay. Along 
the Poona-Shol4pur road grass and straw fetched good prices. 
The railway had reduced the road traffic. The toll revenne at 
Hadapsar had fallen from £1760 (Rs.17,600) in 1859-60 to £901 
(Rs. 9010) in 1870. Still the amount of traffic was considerable. 

During the ten years ending 1850-51, that is the first ten years of 
the survey lease, the rupee price of jrdri averaged 91 pounds (454 
shers) and of bijri 73 pounds (364 shers), In the ten years ending 
1860-61 the average rate was jriri 72 pounds (36 shera) and béjri 58 
pounds (29 shers) or a rise of 26 per cent in both cases over the ten 
previous years. In 1851-52 the first year of this decade, the 1850-51 
prices were maintained, but they fell again in 1852-53 though not to 
the same extent asin 1849-50. ‘They then rose in 1853-59, jrari to 52 
pounds (26 shers) tho rupee and brijri to 42 pounds (21 shers), and, 
in the next two years they fell, jréri to 80 and 73 pounds (40 and 

ers) and hvijri to G5 and 56 pounds (324 and 23 skers). The 

ats suliny we ISTO-TL I Genes at 60 pounds “30 shers) 
During the next | four 
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(Ba. 9,67,870 - Ra.11,26,890), £547 (Rs. 5470) were remitted, and 
£4552 (Re. 46,520) left ontsianding. At Indapur the rupee price ol 
Indian millet rose from about 60 to 28 pounds (30-14 skers), 

Between 1872 and 1874 the revised settlement was introducal 
into Pébal. In 1866 the villages of the old Psibal sub-division had 
been distributed among Khed, Junnar, Parn id Sirar. Revised 
rates were introduced into a group of fifty-six villages of the old 
‘Pébal sub-division, and new rates into three vill received from 
HH. Holkar. The fifty-six villages had an area of 353 square miles 
or 225,618 acres and a population of 53,525 or 151 to the square mile. 
A range of hills ranning west nnd east divided the lands of this 
group into two. To the south was the valley of the Vel bounded 
southward by @ range running from Gulini to Kendnr, where it 
sank into the plain. ‘I'he castern border from Nimbgaon to Chincholi 
was broken and hilly, the rest of the valley was waving and there 
was much fine land with mony water channels, The tract to the 
north of the central line of hills included the two large valleys of 
the Ghod and the Mina, the eer lying chiefly along the banks 
of these streams. ‘Tho parts to the west were better wooded, and 
from their nearness to the Sahyddris enjoyed a heavier and les 
mncertain supply of rain, Dnring the four years ending 1866 the 
averaged 1491 inches; 11-38 inches fell in 1863, 
17°68 in 1864, 16°91 in 1865, and 13°67 in 1866, 

Tho lands of this gronp were drained by four rivers, the Bhima, 
Ming, Ghod, and Vel. As their sources were in the Sahyadris, the 
Bhima, Mina, and Ghod had an unfailing supply of water, though in 

ence of the depth of their channels thoy ‘were not for 
irrigation. The Vel, which rose ina small range about nino miles 
north-west of Khed and in the hot weather occasionally failed, was 
of more value to the landholders as its banks were so low that its 
water could be stopped and used for irrigation by building 
temporary dams. 

The price returns for Talegaon in th8 squth-east and for Manchsr 
in the north-west corner of the Pébal group showed that at Talegaon, 
the average rupee price of bdjré during the ten years ending 1871 
was about 32 pounds (16 shers) compared with about 74 pounds (37 
shers) during the ten years ending 1851, that is a rise of 131 per 
cent. At Manchar the corresponding rates were 32 pounds (16 
shers) instead of 76 pounds (88 shers) that isa rise of 1375 per 
cent. Compared with the prices of the fifteen years ending 1855 
the average price of bdjri during the ten normal years, five ending 





E 





1 The wostern and northern villages of Pabal had moro rain than the caer 
Yillages,, The following details of the rainfall at Khed, Ghod, and Jannar oo tt 
rest and north and at Birur on the oat ahow that the fall inereaned towards te 
west. From Pérner northward the rain was generally good and certain. 
Gov, Sel, CLI. 303, 304; = ~ 
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1860-61 and five onding 1870-71, that is leaving ont the five Chapter VIII. 
American war years, showed a rise of 52°1 per cont lanl. 
In the five years (1836-1841) before tho former settlement, in the Revision 
Survey. 
Pabat, 
Poona Rainfall, 1863-1871, 1878-1874. 














1 The details are: 
Pébat Produce Prices : Shers the Rupee, 1841-1871, 
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TALEOAON, average of fiftoen yoars (1841-42 to 1855-56), Jodri 46, bajri 35, wheat 
4 ‘i average of ton years (1656.07 to 1860-61 and 1806-67 60 1870-71), fedrd 
10; bajri23, wheat 15, gram 6, Maxcuan, fiftoen years’ average, jedri 42, bdjri 35, 

heat 26, gram 28 ; ton years’ average, jrdri 29, bujri 23, wheat 16, gram 17 ; petato 
sight (1848-1856) years” average, Rs,'2 as. 15 the palla of 120 shere and ten years . 
werage, Rs, 33. Bom. Gov. Sol, CLI. 307. 
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the caso of garden land, half of the cost of ropes and of manure. 
‘Under the revision survey the seventeen Government villages wer 
arranged in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates of 3¢, bi, 
Bs. Bd., Bs., and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1}, 1g, 1}, and 1g). The effect of the 
proposed settlement was an increase of 45°7 per cent and a rise in 
the average acre rato from Is. 4d. to Ie. bad. (84-114} as). The 
details are = Purandhar Proposed Settlement, 1878. 





Govexsausr OcovyraD Lax. 














The Government unoccupied waste was 183 acres assessed at 
#2 18, (Rs. 29) or an average acre rate of 5$d. (3) a)! 
Government ordered that the proposed rates might be adopted with 
such modifications as the Survey Commissionor might think necessary, 
reporting them for the sanction of Government.? Tho dotails of | 
the settlement finally sanctioned are :* | 

Purandhar Revision Settlement, 1879. 
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The proposed dry-crop rental was increased by £98 (Rs, 980) r 
4°14 per cent. The proposed water cess was increased from Ii. 
to 16s. (Rs. 7}-8) and tho total rentel from £590 to ffi 
(Rs, 5900-6250), that is a rise of £85 (Rs. 350) or 5-9 per cet 
Taking dry-crop and water rates together the proposed rental ws 
increased by 4} per cent. Compared with the former survey th 
sanctioned revision showed an increase of 528 per cent. 














7 
4 Col. Laughton, Survey Supt. 324 of 9th April 1878. 

yee Bas 2969 of 1. fas Tone 1878 ; naa Anderson, Surv. Comr. 406 of 
lay 1878. . 
Col. Laughton, Surv. Supt. 119 of Ist Feb. 1879; Col. Anderson, Sarv, Cat 

370 of 2nd April 1879 ; and Gov, Res, 2159 of 23rd April 1879. 
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2 Bom. Pree Genl Adm. Rep. for 1890-81, 85-87. 
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debt, are not insolvent. It is proposed that as a preliminary, an 

experienced covenanted revenue officer be appointed to inquiré into 
the condition of the landholders of the Purandhar sub-division. All 
who are hopelessly insolvent will be put on one side and with such 
the bank will have no dealings. As regards others, the special officer 
will endeavour to effect a compromise with the creditors for the 
settlement of old debts. If he can succeed in coming to terms with 
the creditors, they will be paid in money down from the Government 
treasury in satisfaction of all claims, and the debts will form a rent 
charge on the lands of the debtors, second to the Government 
assessment. The instalments are to be fixed at a reasonable amount 
including interest at nine per cent, with a sinking fund of three per 
cent to extinguish the original debt. The rent charge, it is 
suggested, should be taken over by the bank, who would repay 
Government the amount advanced to meet old debts and would 
make loans to agricalturists for improvements, for cattle, and for 
-seed; provided the security is sufficient, and provided that 
Government consent to such loans forming a lien on the crop to bo 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The loans would be made 
on mortgages executed by the agriculturiste receiving them and the 
money advanced would not exceed 60 per cent of the fall value of 
the security. It is believed that the scheme is being delayed owing 
to doubts on the part of the Government of India of the wisdom of 
recovering loans made by the bank as arrears of land revenue. 


3B 1327-63 








INDEX, 


62-63. 
‘Viinis : moneylenders, 08-99, 
I. E 
Baibeteby miabAkar: Marte noble (714), 
| Ali: Maisur ruler (1763-1762), 252-254. 
(Poole 10. 
+ grainy 
Phadko: Poona minister (1773), 265- 


q Smurvey, 

|Beber:: Bishop (1825), 152, 378, 376. 

| =: Ydday minister (1271-1518) and 
Wilder of temples, 214 note 8 


| Hlonya : Koti rebel (187%), 809, 
aa Governor of Bombay (1776-1784), 


“Husbandmen: classe, condition, charaoter, 1-3 ; 
‘condition (1819, 1922, 1822, 1843, 1855-1875) 
109-122, (2879) 129-133, 


He 


‘Tenporial grants : made (1719 to Shabu, 243. 
+ 167-169, 

Tnclino: the Bor, 159 note 3. a 

Indapur’ surrey, 389-392, 894, 396, 414, 425, 
435, 471-475, 

‘Indian Corn : grain. 40. 

Indian Millet: tillage of, 39-40. 

Pesexiptlcisi on the Mads Cush 90 0x 8 
Nira Canal, 23-26) on the Matobs tank, 25-26 5 
on the Shirsuphal tank, 27; on the Bhiidalyal 
tank, 27; Nana pass (H.0,90-A.p.30), 2123 
‘Ghitkarni (0.0, 90) 212 and note I ; other Buddhist 
(4.0, 100-200), 212-213. 
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Inip ux: fall of (1818), 209. 





Tatha: 

Tévli; murder (16557 of tho Raja of, 227. 
Jojuri: Yashvantrav Holkar near (1901), 261. 
TijibAi = Shivaji mother, 223-295, 
Jivdhan :[fall (1816) of, 303, 
‘isla: Auraugzeb's poll-tax, 238, 


‘identification with Tagar, 212 
note 2; old trade omtre (x.c.90- an, 90), 2115 
Buddhist "(a., 2100-200) at, 212-213 ; 
Nahopdna's ospital, 233 and note 10; military 
post (1443), 237; subordinate to Daulatnbad, 
218-219; Malik Abmad's (1490-1508) hoad- 
quarters, 220; plandered (1687) by Shivaji, 228 5 
Saliets prelieh 270) By FOSS 

Justice : administration of (1808), 290 and uote 2. 


gE 


Kila Chabutra: platform at Junnar built over the 
hoads of Koli rebels, 228, 
Kalusha: Sambhiji’« favourite (1690-1680), 238. 
Kamal: bighost land rent, 316 note 2, 325, 
Kirlo: Buddhist inscriptions (4, 100-200) at, 
‘212; motion (1779) at, 264, 
+: Balaji 11."* expedition (1752) into, 266 ; 
(1755), 247 5 (1757), 248, 
‘dsurdi: reservoir at, 24, 
Kiitraj : reservoir at, 23 ; pass, 156, 
Eavar Son: first Hindu Pochwa of Barkin Niet 





‘English camp (1 
Khin Jahn: Moghal geoorel (1685), 29, 
Eharda: Bee areata 170. 
Eharif. carly sess00, 3, 
arb ‘action (1708) at, 240 ; survey, 902-993, 459, 


hen: Koli rebel (1657), 227-208. 
Khopivii : General Goddard at (1781), 200." 
Khorasaniang: in the worvice (1468-1474) of 


202, 

‘Kirkoo : battle (1817) of, 200-301, 
‘Kodiri : fall (1818) of, 903, 
Kolamb: pass, 152. 





Dun- 


Mr assistant collector (1839), 307. 
crops, 0-31. 
141-149, 


J: Mr, English Resideut sb Poona (1811), 











8. 
ificos: Vedic, 212. 
3 hepa Bajinty’'s agent (1806), 


: Chimnji Apa’e son (1749-1761): 
Balijt Peshwa (1740-1761) in his sebemo 





the civil administration ; character; |! Shaiy Temples: the ton great, 211 and note f. 
with Gopiksbdi, Balji’s wife; quarrels || Shimrajpant: Shivdji’s minister (1655), 227, 298 
h Raghunithrav ; attempt on bislife; isat || Shankraji Narayan: Pant Sachiv (1711), 240 
241. 
Shanvdr Vida: Poshwo's palace (1805), 257. 
Shitkarni; Hinds dynasty (5. c. 200-4. p. 200) 
Bipa: Poons minister (1761-1778), 251, || _ 212 and note 1. 
a Rn aide ate Shoarers Mr,, § note 1, 
n Ghiitge : Poona noble (1790), 273, 275, || Shekhdars : group-clorks, 
‘277, 280, 281, Shenvi Bribmans : 
n Hari: Poonwcourticr (1778), 963 note 


treaty (1782) of, 267. 
= eumion refuwed (1760) to tha English, 


second Mardths ruler (1080-1689) 5 bis 






Holkar : (1763-1797) 253, 262, 264, 274. 


40}, 213 and note 8, 

v. 

+ conveation (1779) of, 265-286. 
mL. 





rr aeasrareeat (1689), 298; Sambhéji 
239, 


+ Gujorét and Konkan viooroy (4. 0, 

















INDEX, 52! 
after 


Widows Wars oe ta 


so 
yo “Me ipl meet 
77) exporiments on tasar eilk, Tle 
‘Wood-turning : 200-210. 


Y. 
Yaddaya: Dorgi rales (1150-2010, 814 and ot 


Yajnashrl : Shitkarnl Iking (a.n.40), 213, 
‘Yam + growing of, 56. 
Sesilt Keak Kank : Shiviji's general (1663), 280, 
wvantrhy Holkar (1802)+ overruns 
"ike whole ot Malwa is dafeatod by Ghitgoy 
arrives noar Poona ; his brother Vithoji in drag, 
ged to death in Poona; his vow of veagesnoa 
fagainat Rajirév ; his nephow imprisoned at Aair- 


Yavans: mentioned in Junnar insoriptions (4.0, 
100-200), 213 and note 10, 


a. 
Zulfikarkhdn ; Moghal general (1707), 240, 








